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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING. 








THE DELAWARE WATER-GAP. 
Drawn and engraved by Durand. 


In a late number of the Mirror, we explained fully to our readers 
the facts and motives that have occasioned the postponement of the 
promised “‘ Portraits of the Presidents,” until the first quarter of the 
next volume. That splendid engraving was originally intended for 
the present number, and the exertions we have made to get the plate 
finished and the impressions ready in season, together with the 
lateness of the period at which that intention was reluctantly aban- 
doned, have caused us much perplexity and embarrassment. The 
engraving now given was designed for the next volume, and it re- 
quired no little effort to get it out at such short notice. It was 
originally drawn and engraved by Mr. Durand, for the “ American 
Landscape,” a beautiful work, got up in admirable style, which ought 
to have been very successful, but which, we regret to say, did not 
survive its first number ; a fact that argues but little in favour of our 
city’s taste and liberality in the encouragement of the fine arts. In 
consequence of the failure and discontinuance of the American 
Landscape, the plates that had been prepared for it remained use- 
less in the hands of the engraver ; and perceiving that the view of 
the Delaware Water-gap, now published in the Mirror, was a pro- 
duction likely to please its subscribers, and worthy of a better fate 
than that to which it appeared to be destined, we gladly availed 
ourselves of the opportunity to afford some remuneration to the 
artist for his labour, and at the same time to rescue from oblivion 
a piece of engraving which deserves to be extensively seen and ad- 
mired. We therefore bought it; had some alterations and amend- 
ments made ; and here it is. We hope that it will be liked by 
others as much as it has pleased ourselves. 

The view which it represents, known as the Delaware Water- 
gap, is one of the many beautiful scenes that charm the eyes of 
such as make acquaintance with that fine river; the point selected 
for the picture, is immediately below that at which the waters have 
made or forced their passage through the mountains, about twenty 
miles from Easton. A short distance farther up the stream, the 
gap is narrow and precipitous, and the river pours itself through 
between the opposing masses of rock, with a swift and impetu- 
ous current; but here it spreads out into a wider sheet, and flows 
with a more gentle progress. The height of the mountains upon 
each side, is more than five hundred yards, and the strata of rock 
visible in the opposite faces of the gap, corresponds so exactly as to 
leave great room for the belief entertained by many geologists, 
that a time has been when the chain was unbroken, and that the 
passage was violently and suddenly formed, either by the force of 
the pent-up waters, or by some great convulsion of nature. The 
character of the gap at its northern extremity or entrance, is totally 
different from that of the southern, which is represented in the 
engraving. Here all is soft, quiet and lovely; the slope of the 
hills is gentle and regular; their’ sides are verdant with the most 
luxuriant vegetation; the slightly inclining banks are covered with 
trees, and the broad, tranquil stream wears an aspect of beautiful 
and profound repose. At the other end of the gap all is reversed ; 
the banks are lofty, rugged and steep, with their surface broken by 
wild, irregular masses of rock; and the river, which for some dis- 
tance above, is made noisy and turbulent by occasional small islands 
and rapids, here becomes deep, dark and silent, rushing through 
the chasm with a swift but noiseless current, and a surface as 
gloomy as that of the fabled Acheron. The very light of heaven is 
almost excluded ; but a few reflected rays are able to make en- 
trance, and seem to struggle feebly for the supremacy with the dim 
obscurity of the ravine, through which the black waters are hurry- 
ing. It isa scene upon which no man endowed with a soul can look 
without being oppressed by a feeling of awful sublimity. To use the 
words of an accomplished European lady, who ranks the Delaware 
Water-gap next to the Falls of Niagara, “ the man who could utter 
a word while riding or walking through that gorge for the first time, 
would commit a murder, or violate the grave of his own father.” 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 








CORNELIA. 
“ En mea ornamenta !”—“ Behold my jewels !” 


Tue sun was verging to the horizon, and the ruddy Tiber, glow- 
ing with the reflected radiance of the god of day, as it rippled 
gently by the Campus Martius, broke upon its borders in tiny waves 
of liquid fire. The Campus itself was sprinkled with groups of 
Roman citizens, who had repaired to this favourite promenade to 
catch the earliest breath of the evening breeze, after the intolerable 
heat of the midsummer’s day. As the sun approached nearer and 
nearer to his setting, the throng was increased by thousands pouring 





in from every quarter of the city: and when his rays became 
blended with the prismatic twilight, behind the hills bounding the 
immense plain the moderns term the Campagna, it seemed as if all 
Rome had assembled in that loved resort. Here a knot of young 
patricians were conversing with animation upon the respective 
merits of two famous gladiators, who were to fight on the morrow, 
and were betting against each other upon their favourites. There 
the grave looks and dress of the speakers showed them to be sena- 
tors, engaged in devising some plan to repress the audacity of the 
popular faction, which, at the period of which we are treating, im- 
mediately subsequent to the last Punic war, had just begun to en- 
croach upon the privileges of the patricians, and to show symptoms 
of that spirit which, soon after, convulsed Italy with civil war. 
Thousands upon thousands swept along, wrapt in the pursuit of 
amusement or the concerns of business; while the vacant laugh, or 
the low, earnest tones, betokening absorbing interest, with the di- 
verse languages of Greeks and barbarians, mixed with the majestic 
Latin, fell constantly upon the ear. In that moving panorama— 
that concentration of physical and intellectual energies—might be 
clearly imaged forth, in bold outline, Rome, the mistress of the 
world. 

In the spacious balcony of a house overlooking the Campus, and 
commanding a prospect of the country beyond, sate a group of Ro- 
man matrons. Their dress and bearing showed them patrician ; 
but the gathering crowd beneath, and the gorgeous splendour of the 
setting sun, seemed alike unregarded. They were engaged in 
earnest discussion, and while their voices grew loud their coun- 
tenances became flushed with excitement. 

“What! Metella! do you seriously compare your Carthaginian 
ornaments with mine! Did not Mummius select mine from the spoils 
of Corinth, the acknowledged mistress of Greece and the centre of 
taste and refinement! To put Corinth on a Jevel with Carthage— 
those frowzy Africans with the elegant Greek !” 

“If the quaestor did bring you home jewels, selected with good 
taste, it is no merit of his—some one better acquainted than himself 
with the value chose them, for Mummius has no more taste, with 
all his and your pretensions, than an Ostian bargeman; witness his 
barbarous destruction of what ages cannot replace—for one fine 
specimen of art, brought by chance to Rome, he destroyed thou- 
sands in the captured city, through sheer stupidity and lack of ap- 
preciation! Taste!” 

The wife of Mummius, overpowered with choler, could at first 
hardly command herself to speak. At length she burst forth pas- 
sionately :— Show your Punic rubies, your Mauritanian emeralds. 
Let us see what you wear at your country festivals to astonish the 
rustics around your Campanian villa. I challenge you to the trial. 
Here is my Grecian necklace ; canst match it !—and here a stud- 
ded cincture ; wilt outdo this !—and this circlet for the head?” 

While thus uttering a torrent of volubility, she opened a casket 
and displayed the glittering stones in their varied forms upon her ex- 
tended knee. Having exhausted her well-filled repository, she gazed 
with prodigious satisfaction upon the gleaming ornaments ; then 
looked with triumphant spite upon her discomfited rival, who, over- 
powered by the unexpeeted display of the wife of Mummius, evinced 
by her silence and looks the mortification felt at her superiority. 

Metella, more to show that she indeed possessed jewels than to 
offer them in competition, produced a frontlet of rubies set in gold, 
of curious workmanship and antique pattern. 

“This can at least boast an owner whose name were worth all 
the gems of Corinth or Carthage—this was given by Hamilcar to 
his young son Hannibal, and when he fled from Carthage, the depu- 
ties from the city brought it to Scipio; thence it came to me. 
Such names might render priceless a meaner ornament.” 

“A marvellous way to atone for its inferiority, by adducing the 
name of its owner,” replied the wife of Mummius; ‘‘ however, my 
end is gained—I knew my jewels excelled not only thine, but those 
of every other other Roman matron. "Twere pity if it were not so, 
since ’tis not every one has the luck to sack a city, and that city 
Corinth.” 

And the matron, swelling with the vulgar pride of little minds, 
began to replace the idols of her affection in the open casket. 

But Metella, though defeated, could not repress her irritation ; it 
broke out afresh at this last display of vanity : 

‘‘T am but one—there may be others in the company more able 
than you or I to astonish with the show of jewelry. There is Marcia, 
the wife of a consular who had Spain ; and there, too, is Quintilla— 
her husband conquered the Tyrrhene pirates, who were reported to 
have the wealth of cities on board their triremes. But still fur- 
ther: Cornelia—she certainly can outvie you, for her family has 
given Rome magistrates for years. Lo! there she comes along the 
colonnade, with her two children—I’ll ask her myself.” 

While Metella was speaking, a tall, graceful matron, with a front 
of coramanding dignity, and a countenance of serene yet fascinating 
beauty, approached the party, leading a child by each hand. Her 





light complexion, large blue eyes, and hair of that rare glistening 
brown which the Roman poets, in all ages of the republic and em- 
pire, loved to praise under the epithet of “golden,” composed a 
style of beauty, in itself unsurpassed, and the more admired since 
so rarely seen in a country where the opposite characteristics almost 
universally predominate. A tinge of melancholy and a cast of deep 
thought had effaced every trace of levity from her countenance, and 
imparted that intellectual expression which so much enhances the 
effect of beauty. Yet her address was replete with suavity, and 
the silver tones of her voice rung like sweet music on the rapt ear 
of the listener. 

How lovely looked that stately mother, advancing between her 
curly-headed children ! 

The whole party rose respectfully at her approach, and the eager 
Metella, advancing to meet her, begged her to accept a seat among 
them, and satisfy her curiosity in a matter of no little interest to 
herself and the company. Cornelia, suffering her boys to play at a 
short distance, accepted the proffered seat, and was immedia‘ely 
questioned by Metella, while the wife of Mummius, though absorbed 
in a discussion which was to decide the important fact of the splen- 
dour of her jewels, or to mortify her with another's superiority, as- 
sumed an air of scornful indifference. 

The wondering Cornelia listened with polite attention. 
awaited her reply. 

‘In truth, madam, it may seem strange ; but, as for jewels, I can 
please my friends with the sight of none.” 

“No jewels!” responded the astonished Metella. ‘ What! 
Cornelia—with her long line of noble ancestry, descended from 
and related to consuls, praetors and quaestors, who have had the 
gathering of the riches of the world for the republic—she have no 
jewels!” And the incredulous Meteila absolutely panted with 
surprise. 

“Ay! but I have,” replied Cornelia, with a brightening look of 
intelligent meaning, “and will straight present them. Hera, Caius, 
Tiberius—where are ye, boys! Come hither.” 

The children ran with alacrity from the further extremity of the 
balcony to that loved sound, striving who first should reach their 
expecting mother. The impetuous Caius arrived first. 

“She will send them for her casket,” said Metella, in an under 
tone, to the wife of Mummius. 

“Hush! she is about to speak.” 

Cornelia placed a hand on each curly head of those innocent, 
chubby-cheeked children, as they stood in mute attention at her 
knee ; then turning to the group, with her face lighted up with an 
angelic flush of maternal love and unutterable tenderness, she ex- 
claimed—“ Behold my jewels !” 


Metella 





History, amid the relation of crimes innumerable, and the thousand 
mutations which have consigned to oblivion the fame of many who 
were renowned in their day and generation, has handed down the 
touching exclamation of Cornelia like an invalyable gem from age 
to age, and it comes to us with the freshness @f a recent saying of 
some dear and cherished friend. The memory of the haughty and 
highborn assemblage, before whom the Roman mother spake from 
the fulness of an overflowing heart, has sunk in merited oblivion, 
and fiction must fill the blank by portraying the faults of charac- 
ter common to all nations and times. But while the remembrance 
of the vain and selfish has been buried, as though they never were, 
the key to one casket yet remains, and we are enabled to explore 
its treasures with the same facility and certainty, after the lapse of 
ages, as though the lovely owner had herself exhibited them to our 
admiring view, and we had ourselves gazed with unsated delight 
on the glowing face of the exulting mother. 

How all-powerful, for good or evil, is the influence of a mother ! 
During those hours of infancy passed in unavoidable seclusion, when 
the affections and mental po can be Ided into any form by 
the plastic hand of maternal love, then it is that the bent is taken 
for weal or wo, which all future life cannot alter. The father, 
whether he hold a public station, like the husband of Cornelia, or, 
like most in modern times, is in a private capacity, sees but little 
at distant intervals of his children, and has hardly time to salute 
them with a hurried embrace and a kiss of tenderness before his 
avocations summon him again into the great world, to engage once 
more in its engrossing pursuits. But the mother, for whom domes- 
ticity has a charm, to whom her children are company and the 
world, exercises over their nascent powers an influence propor- 
tioned to her own good sense and attachment to the idols of her 
heart—omnipotent though ible—and it is not too much to 
say, that all the kindly sympathies and swelling affections of the 
youth and mature man, can be traced to their rise when lying at a 
mother’s feet, or listening, with head on her knees, to her mild yet 
awful rebuke. ; 

That the Romans appreciated the worth of Cornelia, is evident 
from the honours bestowed on her during her life and at her death. 
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That remarkable people were well aware of the influence of a 
striking example of virtue, and strove to extend its effect by evi- | 
dences of public regard. Statues of Cornelia, erected by order of | 
the senate, stood amid all political convulsions, and she was the | 
model of the Roman matrons in her own day, and the succeeding | 
ages of the republic. 
Well did those jewels of intellectual splendour approve the | 
care of her who fashioned and burnished their yet rude exterior, 
and raised up in them the first assertors of liberty and equality. | 
In them Rome beheld the earliest vindicators of her freedom | 
against a corrupt and selfish aristocracy ; and the name of Cornelia | 
has come down to us immortalized by the simple, expressive and 
consecrated appellation of the ** Mother of the Gracchi.” H. 
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ORIGINAL NAUTICAL TALES. 








OFF CAPE HORN. 
FROM A SAILOR’S JOURNAL OF HIS FIRST CRUISE. 


Ir was about six bells in the first watch, one night when we were 
off the pitch of the Horn, in the Pacific ocean, bound home, that 
the first-luff came on deck, to look at the weather; and, having 
taken his squint, he thought it was getting thick to windward. He 
consulted with the skipper, and between the pair of them they 
thought best to shorten sail. 

Nothing above to’gallant sails were standing, as we had sent 
down our royal-masts, to come round the Horn; so they were 
clewed up, and the order given—“ Lay aloft, fore-and-maintopmen 
of the watch, reef the foretopsail.”” As it was nearly a dead calm, 
and the ship had scarcely steerageway on her, I thought this was 
one way to do business; but, as I knew very well that I had no 
business to think, because Captain Frank was paid for doing the 
thinking for all hands of us, I clewed up my thinking-tacks, and 
stood at my station, the lee-wheel, to see that the ship did not fall 
overboard. Fore-and-maintopmen went aloft, and reefed the fore- 
topsail accordingly, and were laying down, when Sam Stanley, in | 
fleeting on the futtock-shroud, took hold of a ratlin, like a lubber; 
it parted, and he came down by the run; and as James Wilson, 
one of the fo’castlemen, was standing on the hammock-netting, 
he knocked him down upon deck, and himself fell overboard. I 
heard, as being aft I could see nothing, a heavy fall on deck, and a 
plash in the water, and the next instant came the startling cry, 
“man overboard!” The first-lieutenant was luckily on deck, 
and instantly taking command, his coolness did the necessary, 
handsomely. 

‘“Life-buoy, there!”’ said he; and before the words were out of his | 
mouth, both the buoys, and fifty pounds of ward-room beef, which | 
hung at the same davit, were in the water; and so Sam Stanley had | 
board and washing and lodging into the bargain. ‘Lower away | 
the larboard-quarter-boat!” he continued, as calmly as if he had | 
been setting a studding-sail. ‘Man weather-main-and-maintopsail | 
brace! Lower away third cutter!” 

The maintopsail was backed instantly, and the two boats manned | 
and lowered, but before they reached the water, a new trouble pre- | 
sented itself—the plugs could not be found, and without them the | 
boats, of course, could not leave the ship, as they would fill and | 
sink ; so there was an agonizing delay to search for them, which at 
this moment seemed an age. They were found in two or three 
minutes, and the boats at last left the ship, each having a midship- | 
man and a lantern—the former for a bother, the latter for use—and | 
as it was dark, so that nothing could be seen, we waited anxiously | 
to hear. 

In a minute or two we heard the officer of one of the boats sing 
out, There he is, men; pull away!” In an instant after, he added, 
“ D—— it, it’s only a buoy!”’ And so it was for more than an hour. 
At one moment the mid would sing out that he had found him, and 
the next contradict himself; and on board, every thing was in an 
uproar ; for a “man overboard,” and that alone, will bring the watch, 
below, on deck without orders; and we stood about in anxious 
suspense, our hopes being dashed as often as raised. At length the 
search proving entigely fruitless, the boats were reluctantly recalled, 
and all the comfort they could give us was, that they had picked up | 
one buoy. 

Wilson had, in the meantime, been picked up and placed under ! 
the surgeon’s care, who now made report to the captain that his | 
head was seriously injured by striking on a ring-bolt when he fell on | 
deck, but that he was doing well. As it was nearly a calm, we lay 
with our maintopsail aback all night, hoping, that as one buoy was | 
missing, Stanley might be on it, and that when daylight came we | 
might see something of him or it, to change this dreadful uncer- 
tainty to a certainty of some kind; and, in order that he, if alive, 
might be aware of it, signal-lanterns were sent up to the mast-heads, 
and guns were fired every few minutes. Daylight at length began | 
to appear, and it was hailed by us with an intensity of joy which, | 
homeward-bound as we were, the sight of the highlands of Neve- | 
sink would not have equalled. Look-outs were sent aloft by the | 
dozen, to see if they could make out any thing. After a long and | 
anxious survey of the ocean in every direction, the look-outs an- | 
swered the oft-repeated hail of the first-lieutenant, with the chilling | 
declaration that nothing was in sight! He turned away with an 
emotion which he did not attempt to conceal, and which did him 
honour, and for an instant there was a dead silence fore-and-aft. 
The order was then reluctantly given—“ Lay down from aloft; man 
the lee-braces”—and we braced up again and went on our course, 
giving Stanley up for lost. 

Just as the sun rose, the look-out on the foretopsail-yard hailed | 
the officer of the deck, saying that he could see the other life-buoy 
in the sun’s wake, and he believed there was something on it! This 
news spread new life, and two boats were instantly lowered, to 
pull in that direction. Long and anxiously we watched them, and 
when they reached the buoy, anxiety amounted almost to agony, for 
Stanley was a first-rate sailor, and universally liked. When the 
boats came near enough for us to see their motions, the crews rose 
and waved their hats, as if giving three cheers, and in spite of the 
discipline of a man-of-war, the cheers were repeated by all hands, 
so heartily that the sloop-of-war trembled to her centre. They 
came alongside, and Stanley was brought over the gangway, evi- 




















dently exhausted, but still alive! As soon as he had been over- | 
hauled by the surgeon, and had freshened the nip with a stiff glass | 
of grog, he came on deck to tell us about it. 

He said he got on the life-buoy the instant it struck the water, 
but being stunned by the fall, he could not hail the boats, to show 
where he was, although they were sometimes so near as almost to 
touch the buoy with their oars. He said he heard every thing that 
was said and done, saw the lights we sent up, and knew that we 
were lying-to for him—that gave him some comfort; and the wind | 
being right aft, he had drifted the same way we had, and was a little | 
ahead of us, “Because,” said he, “ while you were hove-to I was | 
under way.” 

Now, Sam was, like most tars, given to making mistakes on the | 
subject of property, and had “fisted” a good lot of other fellows’ 
dunnage. So one of the luffs asked him—“ Well, Stanley, what 
was you thinking about while you was on the buoy, last night, ex- 
pecting to be used up by John Whale?” 

“Why, sir,” says Sam, giving the tafferel of his trowsers a hoist, 
“T was thinking who would pin the frocks and trowsers I had 
stowed away aboard.” 

It was now a dead calm, and the ocean exhibited a singular phe- 
nomenon. There had been no gale recently, nor anything else to 
cause a swell, and yet there was a tremendous sea on, and the ship 
rolled as if she would pitch the sticks out of her. The explanation 
of this circumstance is, that we were not above forty miles from 
Cape Horn, and all this commotion was caused by the meeting 
of the Atlantic and Pacific; the contrary currents of these two 
mighty oceans were at war, and therefore “ the deep lifted his hands 
on high.” 

About four bells in the forenoon watch, the wind began to blow 
again from the north-west, and we made sail for the Horn; and at 
seven bells, the surgeon reported to the captain, that in consequence 
of some internal bruise, Wilson was much worse, and could not live 
the day out. This intelligence took very little hold of us, for it was 
a common thing, and no trick at all, for men to die on board; and 
accordingly it was little minded, and the conversation which fol- 
lowed this announcement in the mess-room of the forward officers, 
may be taken as a fair sample of sailors’ feeling on the subject. 

“There, Sails,” said the boatswain to the sail-maker, pointing to 
the sick-bay, “there will be a job for you, something to take the 
turns out of your fingers. Get your palm and needle, and stand- 
by to sew that man up in his hammock, and tell the gunner you 
want a couple of round shot for the use of the dispensary, to bal- 
last one of the doctor’s chickens, and send him to Davy’s locker 
feet-foremost.”’ 

‘“What’s to pay, Pipes?’ answered the sail-maker, coolly, “has 
the doctor hulled one of the poor fellows at last? or have his life- 
halliards parted at the tie? Send him some ratlinstuff, so that he 
can set up brace-backstays abaft, and cross his royal yards, and 
call all hands up anchor.” 

“We sha’n’t have to man the capstan for him,” interposed the 
gunner, as he mixed a pannikin of grog, stiff enough to float grape- 
shot; “ we shall man the lee-gangway, and Old Pipes will call ‘all 
hands to bury the dead.’” 

“T say, Mac,” said the master’s-mate to the purser’s-steward, 
“how does Wilson’s name stand on the books? You'll have to foot 
up his account, shortly, and give him his discharge from the State’s 
service; he’s going to ship under Commodore David Jones, aboard 
the ship Pacific, ten thousand guns, besides stern and bow chasers. 
His time is about out—he’s done with rations and grog.” 

“Well, I’ll be d——,”’ says Dandy-Jack the carpenter, “if you | 
don’t take iteasy. Here’s a man dying, and you make no more of | 
it than I would of plugging ashot-hole in the ship’s upper-works?” 

“After action’s over, Chips means,” said the boatswain, “he'd | 
take the best of d—— good care not to sling himself in a bowline over | 
the ship’s side to plug a shot hole in time of action, for fear his 
own upperworks would get knocked in with a round shot; for that 
would spoil the looks of his figure-head, and perhaps carry away 
his cutwater.”’ 

“There, Chips,” says the purser’s steward, “you'd better hand | 
off, and repair damages. Old Pipes carries too many guns for you.” | 

“You be d——,”’ said the carpenter, as he kicked over his camp- | 
stool, and made a straight wake for the deck. 

And while these thoughtless men laughed, and made a mock of 
death and all its horrors, the poor object of their mirth, lay in his cot, | 
surrounded by the noise and confusion of a man-of-war. Silent and 
sad; knowing that he was beyond mortal aid; reflecting that now | 
the last scene of life was to be acted: that nothing remained but to || 
die. Come, when it may, the hour of death, is one of awful trial, of | 
deep, overwhelming solemnity ; and no where is it more awful, more | 
agonizing, than on board ship at sea, far away from home and | 
friends, destitute of the arm of support, the word of consolation, and | 
the voice of prayer: where the only mention of the name of God, is | 
in oaths and blasphemits. 

Would any one, accustomed to the quiet of the apartment of the sick | 
on shore, have thought, from the scenes presented to his view on | 
the berth-deck of our ship, that a fellow-creature lay there at the | 
point of death, and that every one was aware of it? 

Although there was, in the immediate vicinity of the sick-bay, some 
little attention paid by the sailors, to the feelings of their sick ship- 
mate, by lowering the voice, and avoiding to touch his cot; yet, in | 
the crowded limits of the ship, none were so far distant, that the 
sensitive ear of sickness could avoid hearing their loud, thoughtless | 
discourse. In one place, two men were fighting, and their fearful | 
curses, and violent blows, grated harshly on his ear, who was so | 
soon to stand in the presence of that God, whose name they pro- | 
faned, and whose wrath they invoked; while he, with his fast-fail- | 
ing breath, besought his mercy. Others were laughing, and telling | 
stories, and enlarging upon the delights of home. That word had, | 
but yesterday, been the theme of his joyful meditations. In health 
his joy,in sickness his consolation; but both were now about 
to fail him; and here, ten thousand miles from home, his life was 
to end. Three years before, in the ardour of youth, he left his happy 
home and dear friends, to enter the service of the United States; 
and having now nearly circumnavigated the world, he was returning 
on the wings of hope, to taste the sweets of a mother’s and sister’s 
love. But that bliss was not in store for him ; he was fast fallinginto 
the cold embrace of death, and he was soon to be committed to the 
deep, and find his place of repose in the vast Pacific. | 
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Although amidst a multitude, he felt that he was alone, and recall- 
ing his thoughts from home, and all external objects, and commend- 
ing himself, and all who were dear, to the care of Him, who made 
the sea, and prepared the dry land, he waited patiently for death. 
Its coming was not long delayed, and at noon, in the heartless for- 
malities of a man-of-war, the surgeon made his report to the cap- 
tain, that “at twelve o’clock, meridian, died, in consequence of an 
internal contusion, caused by falling irom the hammock-nettings 
upon the deck, James Wilson, seaman.” The captain’s reply was, 
as it always is, to all messages—“ Very good, sir;” and then the 
sailmaker, in presence of the assistant-surgeon, and the master-at- 
arms, proceeded to sew him up in his hammock, and putting in two 
round shot at the feet, to sink him, report was made that “ the dead 
was ready for burial.” 

It is not customary, however, to bury the dead at noon, and there- 
fore the body was brought on deck, laid on the lee-gangway-board, 
and covered with a jack, (a blue flag, with white stars,) there to lie, 
until the rules of naval etiquette would allow of its interment. Cape 
Horn was now in sight, and as we rapidly neared it, the wind, north- 
west, increased so much, that at seven bells, in the afternoon watch, 
all hands were called to reef the topsails; and, immediately after, 
the legal time, eight bells, having arrived, came the solemn call, 
“all hands to bury the dead.” Every soul on board appeared on the 
lee-gangway, according to rule, and al! standing uncovered, the 
lieutenant, acting as chaplain, commenced reading the solemn burial- 
service of the Episcopal church, appointed to be used at sea; and 
the gangway-board being placed on the rail, and the lashings cast 
off, and the jack withdrawn, it was ready to be cast into the sea. 
The wind had increased to such a degree, that it drowned the voice 
of the reader, so that only here and there a word was audible, and 
the first-lieutenant waved his hand, at the proper place in the ser- 
vice, and the corpse was launched overboard, and the sullen plash 
fell impressively on every ear, announcing that another was gone to 
his long home. 

We were now abreast of the Horn, about a mile distant, and 
although the wind was north-west, the waves dashed against those 
eternal rocks, in defiance of it, throwing the foam mountains high; 
and the loud roar of those conflicting oceans was a fitting requiem 
for the soul of him who slept beneath their troubled waters. The 
sun went down in the pride of his strength, and the full effulgence 
of his glory and his departing rays illumined three of the noblest of 
the works of God :—the Atlantic ocean in front, the Pacific ocean on 
the right, and on the left, the bold promontory, Cape Horn, the 
“last of the Andes.” 








ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 





A RARE INSTANCE OF PUBLIC SPIRIT. 
From the German. 


We do not remember any incident that implies a more perfect 
possession of that noble quality, devotion to country, than was 
manifested by the subject of the following true tale, for which we 
are indebted to a late German periodical. His act, at least in its 
motive, if not in the splendour of its performance, may compare 
with that of Winkelreid the Swiss, or Curtius the Roman patriot. 

In making the translation, we have been somewhat perplexed by 
the German name of the antique referred to: it is called simply “a 
face.” We have used the term “mask,” as more expressive of the 
true character of the relic, which is probably one of those isolated 
bas-reliefs of such rare occurrence in even the richest galleries. 

Among all the cities of Germany, Cologne is eminent for its want 
of pictures and statues; its attractions to the tourist consist of little 
more than the famous tomb of the three kings, and the superiority 
of its perfumed water, the real ‘Eau de Cologne.’’ The character 
of the inhabitants is peculiar, and, to confess the truth, their reputa- 
tion among their neighbours is not very flattering. They are called 
superstitious, ignorant and prejudiced, and much more given to wor- 
ship at the shrines of their innumerable saints and their thirty thou- 
sand virgins, than at the footstool of art, science or philosophy. One 
man has done almost miracles to redeem his compatriots from this 
reproach. Professor Wallraf, of Cologne, was one of those universal 
and amazing scholars of whom we read in past ages; men who con- 
centrated all their powers and passions and faculties in the acquire- 
ment of knowledge, from the mere abstract love of science; to whom 
learning was a resistless passion. Together with his professorship, 
Wallraf enjoyed a canonship in the cathedral, and derived from both 
an income of about seven or eight hundred francs (perhaps a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars) per annum. Early in life he had formed the 
resolution to remove from his native city the reproach of contented 
ignorance, under which it had existed; and in the course of a long 
life of labour and privation, he contrived (with his scanty means) to 
accumulate books, manuscripts, pictures, gems, works of art, and 
rare specimens in natural history, to an immense amount. In 
the year 1818, on his recovery from a severe illness, he presented 
his whole collection to the city of Cologne; and the magistracy, 
in return, bestowed upon him a pension of three thousand francs 
for the remainder of his life He was then upwards of seventy 
years old. - 

Very soon afterward, a dealer in antiquities arrived from Rome, 
on his way to England, bringing with him a colossal mask of Me- 
dusa, in high preservation and of wondrous beauty: nearly twice as 
large as the famous Medusa Rondanini, of Munich, and obviously 
the production of the highest and most glorious period of Grecian 
art. The professor hoped to dispose of this and some other antiquities 
in London; the price of his whole collection was twelve thousand 
francs, and he would not sell any part of it separately. The city 
refused to make the purchase, thinking it too dear; and Wallraf, in 
despair at the idea of this magnificent relic passing away into ano- 
ther land, raised the twelve thousand francs by the mortgage of his 
pension, bought the collection, which he also presented to the city, 
and then contentedly resumed his accustomed life of self-denial and 
frugality, upon the slender income of his appointments. His only 
fear was lest he should die before the four years should have elapsed, 
which were required to pay off the mortgage, as with his death the 
pension would, of course, determine. His hope was fulfilled; he 
lived until the nineteeth of March, 1824, just three months beyond 
the time required for the satisfaction of the mortgage. 
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THE OBJECT OF MY FIRST AFFECTIONS. 
From the Prench. | 

Who has not felt the sweet, intoxicating charm of early recollec- | 
tions? Who does not delight to inhale this the last drop of perfume | 
which the past leaves at the bottom of the cup of life? Who has / 
not, sometimes at least, caught himeelf listening in pleasing medi- | 
tations to some of these echoes of the days that are gone? 

“ To remember is to double our existence.” | 
So say the poets; and we imitate them, and eulogize the charm of | 
early recollections—but we are mistaken. 

What I am about to recount, is a story of my early life; it is now | 
long past and gone. I was then only sixteen. Listen, but do not | 
laugh at my recollections of my girlhood, for nothing that can 
destroy our comfort is trivial. Our pain consists in what we suffer, 
not in the cause of it. 

On that day I rose with a heart swoln to bursting with joyous | 
hopes. Never before had I welcomed the dawn with so grateful a | 
smile. One single thought radiated within my soul; but in that one 
thought were comprised all the vague, pleasing, anxious desires which 
had long occupied it. That one thought embraced a whole futurity, 
for on the evening of that precious day I expected the object of my 
affections to arrive. 

I, a gay and careless girl, whose brow always wore a smile, was 
on that morning serious from the very intensity of my happiness. 
My kind mother, uneasy at my unusual silence, repeatedly asked— 
“What is the matter with you, my poor girl?” and I, full of my 
mysterious hopes, answered her, with a kiss, ‘‘O nothing, mother, 
nothing;” and my bright smile reassured her, for mothers know 
that there are in the heart some secret feelings of joy which open 
only in solitude, and which wither if revealed. 

All my usual occupations were neglected. My canary sung my 
favourite air in vain; he did not receive a single caress. My books 
were thrown aside; the reveries of others seemed pale and dull com- 
pared to my own. My piano remained closed all day; its notes 
would have sounded hoarse and discordant compared to the har- 
mony which echoed within my breast. 

My joy rose to ecstasy. Reclining on my mother’s couch, I was 
busy thinking of the appointed hour—the hour when my girlish 
dreams were to be realized. Sometimes I rose hastily and hurried 
to the window, as if to hasten the t; but the curious looks 
of a neighbour soon drove me away. How I should have blushed, 
if my impatience had been detected ! 

At last a well-known step was heard on the staircase; I felt my | 
heart beat and my bosom swell with emotion. My maid entered; | 
a signal which we had agreed upon informed me that the object of | 
my expectations had arrived! 1 hastened out, trembling with joy. 

Two hours afterwards I was seated, solitary and sad, in my lonely 
chamber; my eye was bright, but only with tears. The hour which 
I had so ardently longed for had come—and with it, despair! The 
beloved object lay before me, but in what a state! Bruised, mangled, 
crushed—gone for ever! 

On that evening I was to have made my first appearance in so- 
ciety. I had ordered a delightful dress—one of those dresses which 
are an era in a woman’s life—and this, the adored subject of so many 
rapturous dreams, of so much hope and expectation—this beauti- 
ful dress had been brought home—horrible to look upon!—torn, 
crumpled, ruined! The wheel of a carriage had come in contact 
with it in the street! 

And on that evening, instead of the intoxication of dance and | 
song—instead of reading admiration in the eyes of the men, envy in 
those of the women—there I sat, alone, and before me lay my ball- 
flowers scattered, my papillotes torn away and trampled under 
foot—alas! like my joy! And I wept over my first disappointment, 
thinking how false the world is when it promises us happiness! 

Since that time I have passed many of those days in which there 
are no deceptions of fancy. Other sorrows have come upon me, 
more serious and more keen, but also better foreseen; for the secret 
of life was then known to me. 

At sixteen, I had to mourn my first ball-dress. 


ammonite 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 
































ROSCOE. 


Ix many circumstances the life of Roscoe seems to be rather 
conformable to American than to British example. In the prodigious 
contrast between the humility of his birth and early occupation, | 
compared with the eminence in social rank, as well as in politics | 
and literature, to which he was elevated, we see such an instance of | 
the rise of merit by its own force, through ali the disadvantages of | 
plebeian parentage, as we are apt to think could happen only under | 
republican institutions. In the versatility of his pursuits, also, the , 
change of his profession, and the mingling of agriculture, or at least | 
speculation in land, with the profession of the law, and afterwards | 
with the business of commerce, or banking, an American example | 
seems to be before our eyes. Happy for our country would it be if 
the resemblance could also be traced in his constant regard for | 
polite literature, and efficient friendship towards literary institutions, | 
which accompanied him through his whule course of manhood, 
whether engaged as an attorney in drawing up legal instruments, or in 
draining Chat-moss as member of parliament, or conducting a bank- 
ing-house in the very commercial, but not so literary city of Liverpool. 

At twelve years old, Roscoe’s occupation was to carry a basket 
of potatoes on his head from his father’s tavern and garden, to the 
market at Liverpool, and selling them there as he could find pur- 
chasers. Who that then saw the father and son at their humble, 
daily toil, would have thought it possible for that dirty boy to raise 
himself to the first rank in literary distinction, and to the society of 
noblemen, in that most fastidious of aristocratic communities? The 
rise of our Roger Sherman from the shoemaker’s to the judicial 
bench, and to his great eminence in congress, was not more remark- 
able nor more truly republican. 

After he had commenced the practice of the law as an attorney, 
and was engaged to be married, his prospects in life were yet so 
cheerless, his situation so unfriended and discouraging, that he 
wrote to the object of his attachment in the most desponding strain. 


BRIEF NOTICES OF EMINENT MEN. | 
| 
| 











“Deprived as we are of almost the most distant prospect of an 


tachment be unembittered ?’’ Such was the language which he ad- 
dressed to her. She was entirely without fortune, and so was her 
lover. He had absolutely nothing to depend upon but his own un- 


patronised efforts; yet he was soon able to marry—he reared a | 
| large family in comfort and elegance, and though his commercial | 


enterprises resulted finally in failure, yet was he able to save, 
honourably, sufficient from the wreck, to keep the closing years 
of his long life free from the bitterness of want. 


If such things can be accomplished in Great Britain by the sys- | 
tem of Roscoe, namely, a uniform course of faithful industry, ele- | 


vated sentiment, consistent purpose, public spirit and active bene- 
volence, the like results should be expected here. Let not the inge- 
nuous and modest youth despair, then, although he finds himself not 
yet justly appreciated. If he desires an honest fame, a decent com- 
petence, the means of surrounding his home with domestic enjoy- 
ments, and if he desires to cultivate his taste for literature in the 
midst of the calms of a toilsome profession, let the example of 
Roscoe animate his exertions. Literature may be cultivated, so- 
cial intercourse may be enjoyed, nothing of really good need be sacri- 
ficed, and success in the busy paths of life may yet be attained. 











PHILOLOGICAL CRITICISM. 








TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 


Genttemen—Having read a number of well-written articles in 
your paper on the subject of correct orthography, to the preserva- 
tion of which you seem to be most zealously devoted, it has occur- 
red to me that to point out some of the faults in the structure of 
sentences, committed by many eminent speakers and writers, would 
be advantageous to some of our countrymen. 

We often see and hear such phrases as the following :—“ A good 
many,” or “a good deal,”’ for a great many or great deal; “the two 


first and two last verses,’’ for the first two and last two verses; “on 


account of his ill health,” for on account of his illness; “I do rot 
think he will recover,” for I think he will not recover ; “a fine piece 
of cloth,” for a piece of fine cloth ; “he is illy qualified,” for he is 
ill qualified; “there are a good many exceeding well-written arti- 
cles among them,” for a great many exceedingly well-written arti- 
cles; “you are very much mistaken in your supposition,” for you 
very much mistake in your supposition; “this house éo let,” for 
this house to be let; “‘this office is open from ten ¢o four,’’ for 
ten till four; “he jeopardized every thing,”’ for he jeoparded every 
thing. PHILOLOGIA. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 








A SERENADE, 
CANTERBURY TALES. 


From thy soft downy pillow, awaken, my dear! 

All nature is smiling, to welcome thee here : 

The moonlight is beaming on valley and — 

And the white-feather’d swan is asleep on the lake ; 

The whippoorwill murmurs his sorrowful lay, 

And nature exults in the freshness of May. 
Then wake, love, awake! and by moonlighted skies, 
Return the fond glance of your true lover's eyes. 


The “ night-blooming cereus,” that shuns the daylight, 

Unbosoms her charms in the silence of night; 

The rose on the evening her sweetness hath shed ; 

And the lily is languidly drooping her head ; 

The heath-cup, reclining, is drinking the dew ; 

And the violet opens her bosom of blue. ; 
Then wake, love, awake! and by moonlighted skies, 
Return the fond glance of your true lover’s eyes. 


On the banks of yon moon-burnish’d stream we’ll recline, 

While its waters shall mirror i image divine. 

Then memory, roaming in youth’s early bowers, 

Shall cull the sweet thoughts of our pe hours ; 

And, as pensive we on the moonlight above, 

Oh! I'll breathe in thy soft ear the language of love. _ 
Then wake, love, awake! and by moonlighted skies, 





union that can promise a probability of happiness, how can our at- 
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LETTERS OF JOHN RANDOLPH TO A YOUNG RELATIVE. 


Caney, Lea and Blanchard, of Philadelphia, have recently publish- 
ed a volume of two hundred and fifty-four pages, octavo, containing 
_ nearly two hundred letters, written in the course of sixteen years, 
| by John Randolph, of Roanoke, to his nephew, Dr. Theodore B. 
Dudley. Upon a cursory examination, we do not find in them any 
thing very important; but they are certainly curious and interesting 
in themselves, as well as from the light they throw on the character 
of the writer. It is amusing to see Randolph—the great orator and 
keen satirist—the bug-bear, as he may almost be cailed, of his poli- 
| tical contemporaries—expatiating at length wpon the grammatical 
| sins of a little boy’s correspondence; detecting and censuring errors 
in spelling, careless chirography, blots and omitted commas; sug- 
gesting good little books for the perusal of youngsters, and laying 
down rules for the attainment of neat and correct habits; such as 
“keep every thing in its right place,” or “never attempt to do more 
than one thing at a time.” The excellence and propriety of these 
| suggestions, or at least most of them, are not to be questioned; but 
| we must confess, that, apart from their connexion with John Ran- 

dolph, of Roanoke, we do not find in them any thing particularly 

| new or surprising. We acknowledge, too, that in some instances 
|| we are compelled to maintain an opinion contrary to that of the 
| great orator; as, for example, touching this axiom, which is given 
at page one hundred and twenty-six: ‘do not forget that the per- 
| fection of the epistolary art consists in omitting all mention of inci- 
| dents in one’s letters;’’ a doctrine the truth of which we do not by 
| any means consent to admit. 

One thing, however, we are quite prepared to acknowledge: that 
| these letters, although not, in our opinion, what the gentleman to 
| whom they were addressed thinks proper to call them, “a credit to 
| American literature,” are certainly entertaining and characteristic. 
| They serve to exhibit the mind and heart of the writer in some points 
| of view, not, perhaps, to be found elsewhere; and even to such as 
know nothing and care nothing about John Randolph, of Roanoke, 
| they will afford much amusement, from the gravity with which little 
|| matters are treated. We are free to confess that no part of the work 
| has given us more entertainment than the farouche tone of the 
i preface. The editor (as we presume, the gentleman to whom the 
|| letters were written) takes some pains to inform the world that he 
|| “shall make no apology for giving them to the public; neither have 
| they’’ (the public) “e right to require, nor shall they” (the public) 
|| “receive any explanation of motives that may be personal to him- 
|| self, in making the publication.”” We strongly suspect that no one 

will give himself any concern touching the “ motives,” any attempt 
j to discover which is repelled with so much wrath, in anticipation. 








To write a criticism, however brief, upon a work that has under- 
| gone the test of time, and received from it the impress of permanent 
| reputation, would be a very useless piece of labour, at a period in 
| which the most untiring industry finds it difficult, almost impossible, 
| to keep up with the rapid stream of new and original publications. 
Therefore, it is our purpose in the present instance, to do nothing 

more than announce the fact that Messrs. Carey, Lea and Blanchard, 
| of Philadelphia, have republished the second series of Harriet and 
| Sophia Lee’s Canterbury Tales: works of undoubted merit, which 

have been read by thousands upon thousands in past years, and 
| will be read by thousands more, in many years to come. They carry 

in themselves the principles of endurance, and their destiny has long 
since been established. We might conclude this paragraph with an 
| allusion to the use made of the third of these stories by one of the 

mighty dead, in the construction of a powerful drama; but we per- 

ceive that the circumstance has been mentioned by some forty or 
| fifty of our contemporaries, and we therefore suspect that the public 
| in general has heard quite as much about it as is likely to be agreeable, 
} 








Return the fond glance of your true lover's eyes. 


RECIPROCAL AFFECTION. | 


To love—to love, and be beloved— | 
Is there a brighter joy on earth ? 
They only who its bliss have proved, 
Can know its ecstasy or worth. 
*Tis sweet to love—but, oh! to be 
Beloved again, is doubly sweet! 
It is a flame from Deity, | 
A strenge, mysterious sympathy, 
Prompting congenial hearts to meet; | 
It is a beam from that bright sun, 
Which lights angelic hosts above, 
Melting and mingling into one _ 
Two kindred souls—for “God is love.” 








Birds are chirping, insects humming ; 
Flowers are peeping from their sleeping; 
Streams, escaped from winter’s keeping, 
In delighted freedom rushing, 

Dance along, in music gushing. \ 
Scenes of late in deadness saddened, 


| 
SPRING IS COMING. | 
Spring is coming! spring is coming! | 

I 


Smile in animation gladdened. H 
All is beauty, all is mirth— | 
All is glory upon earth— } 
Shout we then with nature’s voice, 

“Welcome spring! rejoice! rejoice !” 
Spring is coming! come, my brother, | 
Let us rove with one another, 
To our well remembered wildwood, 
Flourishing in nature’s childhood, _ 
Where a thou flowers are springing 
And a thousand birds are singing ; 
Where oo sunbeams quiver, 

On the verdure-gi river. 

Let our youth of feeling out, 

To the youth of nature shout, 

While the waves repeat our voice— 
“Welcome spring! rejoice! rejoice !” 


| 
j 
Hi] 





JAMES NACK. 


| LA REVUE FRANCAISE. 


This periodical, published by Hoskins and Snowden, the last 
| number of which is now before us, is worthy of its predecessors. It 
| is well got up, the selections are made with judgment and good 

taste, and present to the American reader a rich treat which nothing 
| else in this country can furnish him. In the April number, is an 
| amusing little trifle, entitled “The object of my first affections,” 


| which will be found in another column, It has been somewhat al- 


tered, but, we trust, not injured in the translation. 





New Works, published by Lilly, Wait & Co. 
“ The Complete Farmer and Rural Economist.”—Forming a 
compendium of the most important branches of agriculture and 


| 


|| rural economy, by Thomas G. Fessenden, editor of the New-Eng- 


land Farmer, vol. I., devoted to agriculture, etc. etc. is now com- 
plete in royal 12mo. of three hundred and fifty pages. 

“The Parent’s Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction.” —Vol. 
I., reprinting from the London edition. Printed in a bold and cleer 
type, and illustrated with wood engravings, neatly bound. 

“ Racollta di Favole Italiani,” in Prosa ed in Versi, con Anno- 
tazioni Grammaticali per uso de’ Principianti, ce d Pietro Bachi. 
Precettare rell’ Universita Harvardiani. 

“The Young Man’s Guide.”’—A new and improved edition, 18mo. 

“ The Daughter's Own Book.” —A new stereotype edition, very 


| neatly bound in fancy cloth, extra. 


“ Parley’s Magazine.’’—Second year.—In order more fully to ac- 
commodate the public, the publishers will issue an edition of this 
delightful work for children and youth, in half quarterly parts, com- 
pleting the second yeur in nine parts, neatly stiched in a durable 
cover, price twelve and a half cents each, or one dollar remitted 
in advance for the year. 


Carey and Lea have in the press, and will shortly publish, a 
work in two volumes, from the pen of Miss Fanny Kemble. 








We are reluctantly compelled to postpone the review of the 
“ Life of Hamilton” until next week. 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 











Number THE MINUTE-BOOE: Nine. 


A SERIES OF FAMiLIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 
BY THEODORE 8. FAY. 
End of the quarantine— fumigation—inspection of baggage— Hotel Beauvais ; 
French dinners—rambles about the city. 
“ A proud old city! full of wealth, and rich 
With works of art and curious ancient things.”—Anon. 

Marscilles—Hotel Beauvais —We have been counted, inspected 
and smoked. Our books have been squinted through—our valises 
dived into—our trunks turned upside down—and here we are in 
delightful apartments in one of the pleasantest hotels of the city— 
with a cheerful fire, and a most thorough appreciation of the bless- 
ings of land. Some of the quarantine regulations appeared truly 
absurd, although, considering what the city has suffered from the 
plague, they are not unaccountable. All hands were yesterday or- 
dered ashore at the quarantine-house, and (ladies excepted) made 
to walk in at one door and out at ancther, to show our points before 
the authorities like a troop of horses. We scraped and bowed 
ourselves in, and bowed and scraped ourselves out, with great ur- 
banity ; and being all of a natural flesh-colour, and no trembling in 
the knees, we were suffered to pass. Old Jack growled through it 
just as he would have gone ashore on Port Veudre. Big Sam 
came with his uniform smile, and Joe shuffled in and out like a 
great awkward lout. The doctor simpered and scratched his head 
as if Mrs. Simms herself had been among his judges; and Peter 
they stopped. I never saw a creature so desponding. He had 
passed the Azores, escaped Ivica, and gone safe through the Gulf 
of Lyons ; and he had that very day told his old enemy, the doctor, 
to go to the d—1; and this new obstruction, at the very moment 
of his landing, sunk his mounting mercury instantly below zero. It 
was, however, but an accidental interruption, and he came out 
with impunity. 

We were aroused this morning at daybreak by the pilot, to await 
the quarantine physician, in order to be driven into the cabin like a 
flock of poultry, counted and fumigated. I told you, long ago, I 
could not believe my voyage real, and now you see it has ended in 
smoke—and to this letter you may prefix the motto which young 
authors sometimes adopt with less propriety, ‘‘ Non fumo ex fulgore 
sed e fumo dare lucem.” Some of us were asthmatic, and suffered 
real alarm at the prospect of being suffocated with heaven knows 
what poisonous chemical abominations. Our breakfast was des- 
patched with divers sullen apprehensions and threats of personal 
resistance. We sons of freedom were indignant at the idea of being 
counted by the head like cattle, and smoked as if we were beef. 
How agreeably were we surprised! Instead of a brace of gens 
d’armes, charging bayonets upon us down stairs through their mus- 
taches, and with smoky torches waved like those of the furies, a 
gentleman of the blandest manners and most benevolent face, when 
we least expected him, popped his head into the door with a little 
fire burning in a saucer—begged pardon—puffed—bowed—smiled— 
puffed—begged pardon, and bowed again—and that was all of our 
formidable fumigation. If I had been an emperor, I would have 
made that fellow a general on the spot. A miscellaneous multitude 
of intruders now broke upon the deck of the Sultana—porters, pilots, 
boatmen, merchants, merchants’ clerks, harbour-masters, custom- 
house-officers, inquiring for newspapers, offering services, present- 
ing cards—tailors, washerwomen, boardinghouse-keepers, and sol- 
diers ; the latter with their curling mustaches, demanding to inspect 
our trunks. Their examination was superficial and respectful. 
They bowed and smiled, and stammered broken English. I too 
smiled and bowed, and ventured a little bad French—and that too 
was over. A kind American friend, residing in the city, very 
obligingly arranged my customhouse affairs, obtained a permit for 
landing my books, and provided me with honest boatmen from the 
pressing throngs about me. 

At noon we set our feet upon the quay, opposite the spacious 





custom-house, exactly nine weeks from the time of our embarkation || 


off the Battery at New-York. Here once more our trunks were all 
opened in the public street. The operation was gravely conducted 
on the part of the examiners, though very ridiculous to us; and, 
moreover, provoking and indelicate, in a street as thronged as 
Broadway. I hope the French gentlemen passing at the time suc- 
ceeded in satisfying their curiosity respecting my books, shaving 
apparatus, night-cap, etc., as they appeared interested in the sub- 
ject, and cast many inquiring glances into the various contents of 
my portmanteau. The inspection was rather more careful now 
than before. Packages were opened, bundles untied, and all our 
domestic economy and little private statistics looked into scrupu- 
lously. Had we possessed any contraband articles, then would 
have been the time to tremble ; but conscience, instead of making 
cowards of us, settled us into tenfold tranquillity. The apparent 
pieces of tobacco turned out bona fide honest books, quills and pa- 
per; and the suspected bunches of segars dwindled into innocent 
slippers, and legal shirts and stockings. We were dismissed, there- 
fore, with a new multiplicity of bows, and hastened to the hotel, 
although not without being struck with the grotesqueness of the 
crowds. A perfect medley. White-bearded Jews—soldiers in rich 
and ever-varied uniforms—a Greek in full dress, strikingly fine— 
Turks with their turbaned heads—numbers of pretty women, with 
short frocks and wearing only caps—and all thronging together in 
the middle of the streets, which are paved quite across with flat 
stones. The entrances of the houses, too, were quite new, most 
of their lower windows being crossed with iron bars like prisons. 
The porter of the hotel conducted us up a broad staircase, paved 
with brick, into rooms with floors of the same material. Upon the 


| which, although it left nearly half a floor of cold brick, was, we 
afterwards ascertained, as unusual as it was agreeable. The first 
impression of this upon a stranger is desolate enough. Think of 
planting the naked foot, in a chilly morning, upon those cold stones. 
I have ordered a fire at the very idea, and although it blazes cheer- 
fully, I sit, while writing these lines, with my carpet-bag spread 
under my feet to protect them from the chill. 

Thursday.—They entertain us magnificently here. We had not 
more than twenty-seven courses yesterday at dinner. No bull- 
| frogs yet. The service is lighter than ours. The lordly sirloin is, 
| I believe, a stranger at their board; but you are beguiled into a 
| surfeit by a series of half-perceptible gradations—a spoonful of 
| vermicelli—a taste of fish—the breast of a fowl—the wing of a 
| pheasant—an ortolan, and a world of side-dishes, “ nick-nacks and 
_ gimerackeries.” Englishmen, who do not understand the affair, 
| often eat too much before their dinner is well commenced. The 
' bed heaved beneath me last night as I sank to sleep, with ships, 
| fortresses, Jews and Greeks sailing through my imagination ; and 
| among my last conscious recollections was a wearisome and ner- 
| vous struggle of my mind to express, in French, fantastic fragments 
| of English phrases. 
| Ihave spent to-day wandering about the city—sauntering along 
the quay—pausing before the sculptured Hotel de Ville—admiring 
| the groups of fierce soldiers or chattering women—or roving through 
| the Cours, the Broadway of the town. This noble walk leads to 
| the summit of a lofty eminence, commanding a panoramic view of 
| the city and its environs, indescribably splendid. The picture is 
set in a frame of azure mountains, and displays the Mediterranean 
rolling tranquilly at your feet. This view is more magnificent than 
many much more celebrated. The old town was founded five hun- 
dred and thirty-nine years before Christ. Its dense pile of roofs is 
/a remarkable feature in the landscape, being in appearance ancient 
| as antiquity and dilapidated as ruin itself. They looked burnt and 
| brittle. I can scarcely, even yet, believe that I am gazing on an 
| European town. What secret spell is it which rivets our minds so 
| strangely to the contemplation of ancient things, that 


** Shake our disposition 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls.” 


Descending from this elevated summit, I hastened to indulge my- 
self with a stroll through the dark and time-worn haunts of the 
| ‘old town.”” You cannot fancy its appearance. The houses, built 
| of stone or some kind of mason-work, are remarkably compact and 
| high, and the streets so narrow that through some of them a cart 
could not pass. In them the air is always cool, calm and gloomy, 
| being enclosed thus probably as a protection against the sun and 
| wind. The eaves of the houses, far abuve your head, almost meet, 
| and the stranger threads the narrow, winding and crooked mazes 
| with astonishment not unmingled with apprehension. Parts are so 
| filthy and repulsive that I half feared the breath of pestilence or the 
| dagger of the assassin. Emerging from these almost subterranean 
| abodes on the other side of the town, I came upon the lazaretto, 

called the best in Europe. Companies of women with baskets were 
| hastening towards the gate, to refresh with provisions prepared by 
| their own hands the husbands, brothers, sons or lovers, languishing 
| within. The building stands upon a gentle elevation, overlooking 
| the sea, which, in all its immensity, lies serenely spread beneath— 
a matchless expanse of loneliness and splendour. After a lingering 
gaze at its treacherous beauty, I followed the crowd of poor women 
into the outer circle of the lazaretto, to which alone casual visiters 
| appear to be admitted. Great precaution against contagion is be- 
trayed here, as elsewhere in Marseilles. The invalid converses 
with his friend only through double gratings several yards apart— 
a slight barrier between the sick and the well, compared with that 
fearful one to which it is but too often the precursor. Through the 
| bars my eyes passed along pleasant walls and a cheerful court, 
whose convalescents enjoy fresh air and the pleasant light, and 
watch till the lingering hours bring the voice and face of friendship 
or love. 

My returning steps led me to the adjoining remains of a once 
celebrated triumphal arch flung across the road, and near it the di- 

lapidated relics of a Roman church, long since abandoned to the 
ravages of time and the weather, and quite fallen to decay. The 
| lofty windows and rent walls, toucued here and there with grass 
and moss, still held their lonely places in the air. The sunshine 
| fell brightly down across the broken arches, and the blue heavens 
| gleamed tranquilly through the mouldered chasms in the sad and 
deserted halls. 





“‘T do love these ancient rnins— 
We never tread upon thein but we set 
Our foot upon some reverend history ; 
And, questionless, here in this open court, 
(Which now lies naked to the injuries 
Of stormy weather,) some men lie interr’d, 
Who loved the church, and gave so largely to it, 
They thought it should have canopied their bones 
Till doomsday.” 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS, OR NOTES BY THE WAY. 
BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


Corfu—unpopularity of British rule—superstition of the Greeks—ac- 
curacy of the descriptions in the Odyssey—advantage of the Greek 
costume—the Paxian isles—Cape Leucas, or Sappho’s leap—Bay of 
Navarino, ancient Pylos—Modon—Coran’s bay—Cape St. Angelo— 
isle of Cythera. 

Corfu.—Called on one of the officers of the tenth this morning, 
and found lying on his table two books upon Corfu. They were 
from the circulating library of the town, much thumbed, and con- 
tained the most unqualified strictures on the English administra- 
tion in the islands. In one of them, by a Count or Colonel Boig 








de St. Vincent, a Frenchman, the Corfiotes were taunted with 


parlour was what had once been a splendid Turkey carpet—a luxury 


their slavish submission, and called upon to shake off the yoke 
| of British dominion in the most inflammatory language. Such 
_ books in Italy or France would be burnt by the hangman, and pro- 
| hibited on penalty of death. Here, with a haughty consciousness 
| of superiority, which must be galling enough to an Ionian who is 
| capable of feeling, they circulate uncensured in two languages, and 
| the officers of the abused government read them for their amuse- 
| ment, and return them ccolly to go their rounds among the people. 
| They have twenty-five hundred troops upon the island, and they 
| trouble themselves little about what is thought of them. They 
confess that their government is excessively unpopular, the officers 
/ are excluded from the native society, and the soldiers are scowled 
| upon in the streets. The case is said to be very much the same 
| in the other three islands under British protection. 





The body of St. Spiridion was carried through the streets of 
| Corfu to-day, sitting bolt upright in a sedan-chair, and accompa- 
| nied by the whole population. He is the great saint of the Greek 
| church, and such is his influence, that the English government 
| thought proper, under Sir Frederick Adam’s administration, to 
| compel the officers to walk in the procession. The saint was dried 
| at his death, and makes a neat, black mummy, sans eyes and nose, 

but otherwise quite perfect. He was carried to-day by four men 
| in a very splendid sedan, shaking from side to side with the mo- 
| tion, preceded by one the bands of music from the English regi- 
|ments. Sick children were thrown under the feet of the bearers, 
| half dead people brought to the doors as he passed, and every spe- 
| cies of disgusting mummery practised. The show lasted about four 
| hours, and was, on the whole, attended with more marks of super- 
| stition than any thing I found in Italy. I was told that the better 
| educated christians of the Greek church, disbelieve the saint’s mi- 

racles. The whole body of the Corfiote ecclesiastics were in the 
| procession, however. 








| I passed the first watch in the hammock-nettings to-night, enjoy- 
| ing inexpressibly the phenomena of this brilliant climate. The stars 
, Seem burning like lamps in the absolute clearness of the atmos- 
phere. Meteors shoot constantly with a slow liquid course, over 
|the sky. The air comes off from the land laden with the breath 
| of the wild thyme, and the water around the ship is another deep 
| blue heaven, motionless with its studded constellations. The frigate 
seems suspended between them. 

We have little idea, while conning an irksome school-task, how 
| strongly the ‘unwilling lore” is rooting itself in the imagination. 
| Tes frigate lies perhaps a half mile from the most interesting 

scenes of the Odyssey. I have been recalling from the long ne- 

| glected stores of memory, the beautiful descriptions of the court of 
| King Alcinous, and of the meeting of his matchless daughter with 
| Ulysses. The whole web of the poet’s fable has gradually un- 
wound, and the lamps ashore, and the outline of the hills, in the 
| deceiving dimness of night, have entered into the delusion with 
| the facility of a dream. Every scene in Homer may be traced 
{to this day, the blind old poet’s topography was so admirable. 
It was over the point of land sloping down to the right, that the 
Princess Nausicaa, went with her handmaids to wash her bridal 
robes in the running streams. The description still guides the 
| traveller to the spot where the damsels of the royal maid spread 
{the linen on the grass, and commenced the sports that waked 
Ulysses from his slumbers in the bed of leaves. 








Ashore with one of the officers this morning, amusing ourselves 

with trying on dresses in a Greek tailor’s shop. It quite puts one 
out of conceit with these miserable European fashions. The easy 
| and flowing juktanilla, the unembarrassed leggins, the open sleeve 
| of the collarless jacket leaving the throat exposed, and the hand- 
| some close-binding girdle from it, seems to me the very dress 
dictated by reason and nature. The richest suit in the shop, a 
superb red velvet, wrought with gold, was priced at one hundred 
| and forty dollars. The more sober colours were much cheaper. 
| A dress lasts several years. 








We made our farewell visits to the officers of the English regi- 
| ments, who had overwhelmed us with hospitality during our stay, 
| and went on board to get under way with the noon breeze. We 
were accompanied to the ship, not as the hero of Homer, when he 
| left the same port, by three damsels of the royal train, bearing, 
| one a tunic, another a rieh casket, and a third bread and wine” 
| for his voyage, but by Mrs. Thompson and Mrs. Wilson, soldiers’ 
| wives and washerwomen, with baskets of hurriedly dried linen, 


pinned, every bundle, with a neat bill in shillings and half-pence. 


| 
| Ulysses slept all the way from Corcyra to Ithaca. He lost a 
| great deal of fine scenery. The passage between Corfu and Alba- 
| nia is beautiful. We ran past the southern cape of the island with 
a free wind, and are now off the Paxian Isles, where, according to 
Plutarch, Emilianus the rhetorician, voyaging by night, ‘heard a 
j voice louder than human, announcing the death of Pan.” A 
| schoolboy midshipman” is breaking the same silence with “on 
| deck, all hands! on deck, all of you!” 

Off the mouth of the Alpheus. If he still chases Arethusa under 
the sea, and she makes straight for Sicily, her bed is beneath our 
keel. The moon is pouring her broad light over the ocean, the 
shadows of the rigging on the deck lie in clear and definite lines, 
the sailors of the watch sit around upon the guns in silence, and 
the ship, with her clouds of snowy sail spread aloft, is stealing 
through the water with the noiseless motion of a swan. Even the 
gallant man-of-war seems steeped in the spirit of the scene. The 











hour wants but an “Ionian Myrrha” to fill the last void of the heart. 
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e yoke Cape Leucas on the lee—the scene of Sappho’s leap. We have || years, who comes, from his cell, and stands on the rock, with his | namely, that what we see does not make half the impression as that 
Such coursed down the long shore of ancient Leucadia, and the preci- || arms outspread to bless the passing ship. I looked for him in vain. | produced by what we know nothing about. The senses are not 
nd pro- pice to which lovers came from all parts of Greece for an oblivious || A French man-of-war bore down upon us a few minutes ago, and | considered the medium of our impressions, by the philosophers and 
yusness plunge is shining in the sun, scarce a mile from the ship. The || saluted the commodore. He ran so close, that we could see the philahthropists of the moon. . ' 
who is beautiful Grecian here sung her last song, and broke her lyre and || features of his officers on the poop. It isa noble sight at sea, a fine These two classes of people are continually employed in the in- 
es, and died. The leap was not always so tragical, there are two lovers, || ship passing, with all her canvass spread, with the added rapidity | troduction of new improvements in society, and new means of se- 
amuse- at least, on record, (Maces of Buthrotum, and Cephalos son of || of your own course and hers. The peal of the guns in the midst | curing the happiness of the moonshiners, who they affirm are al- 
people. Deioneos,) who survived the fall, and were cured effectually by | of the solitary ocean, had a singular effect. The echo came back || Teady the happiest and most enlightened people in the universe. 
d they salt water. It was a common resource in the days of Sappho, and || from the naked shores of Sparta, with a war-like sound, that might || This our traveller thought rather unreasonable, inasmuch as they 
They Strabo says that they were accustomed to check their descent by have stirred old Leonidas in his grave. The smoke rolled away on ought to be satisfied with this superiority. On intumating this no- 
officers tying birds and feathers to their arms. Females, he says, were ge- || the wind, and the noble ship hoisted her royals once more, and went | tion to some of these bettering men, they turned their backs rather 
cowled nerally killed by the rapidity of the fall, their frames being too slight || on her way. We are making for Napoli di Romania, with a sum- || significantly, and muttered something about perfectubility. 
> same to bear the shock; but the men seldom failed to come safe to shore. || mer breeze, and hope to drop anchor beneath its fortress, at sunset. | One day, walking out in the square of the city, where the 
The sex has not lost its advantages since the days of Phaon. es | (1A!) i!) [he moon kept his state, he found a great mob pelting the 
We have caught a glimpse of Ithaca through the isles, the land ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. || old gentleman with old shoes, rotten eggs and other unseemly mis- 
sets of “ Where sad Penelope o’erlooked the wave,” || siles. On inquiring the cause of this demonstration, he was told 
|| they had nothin; rticular against him, only they were afraid 
empe- d which Ulysses loved, non guia larga, sed quia swa—the most SELECTIONS FROM THE | y cp = pom Pie 4 
Greek ee wy ’ _ ‘ he would be rather too comfortable in his situation, in comparison 
sire natural of reasons. We lose Childe Harold's track here. He | soyRNAL OF A LATE TRAVELLER TO THE MOON. Shh Cater chet ned tneed ~— 
manent ‘ : i . y produce a proper equality 
turned to the left into the Gulf of Lepanto. We shall find him again | . || between the people and their rulers. Every moonshiner, they said, 
mm at Athens. Missolonghi, where he died, lies about twenty or thirty | pe ey || was a sovereign, and therefore they ought to be all upon a footing 
= miles on our lee, and it is one, of several places in the Om, Gn One of our most inexorable philanthropists being desirous of bet- |) with each other. Our traveller asked them why they did not occa- 
‘ I regret to pass so near, unvisited. | tering the condition of the enlightened subjects of the man in the | sionally pelt each other, to keep up the distribution of political jus- 
: — ; nie : P i moon, or, in case they did not require his good offices, getting some | tice ; but they said that altered the case. 
wert Entering the Bay of Navarino. A picturesque and precipitous |) valuable hints for the use of the good people of this world, lately | Qn another occasion he was present at a large meeting of the 
Tegi rock, filled with caves, nearly shuts the mouth of this ample harbour. || made a journey to that planet. How he contrived to get there, || wheat growers of the moon, to petition the legislature against 
earers, We ran so close to it, that it might have been touched from the || | cannot say, nor is it necessary to explain, since every body | the planting of potatoes, for both these are of universal produc- 
ry spe- deck with a tandem whip. On a wild crag to the left, a small, white knows philanthropists can attempt, if not perform, impossibilities. | tion in the moon as well as on earth. The ground they as- 
ut four marble monument, with the earth still fresh about it, marks the | His journal has accidentally fallen into our hands, and we make sumed was, that the growing of potatoes interfered with the con- 
ouper- grave of some victim of the late naval battle. The town and for- || the following extracts for the benefit of all philosophers, philan- | sumption, and of course the price of wheat. He thought them 
— tress, miserable heaps of dirty stone, lie in the curve of the south- || thropists, and seekers after perfectability. Well has it been said | rather unreasonable, but going on a little farther, he encountered 
pa ri - shore. A French brig of war is at anchor in the port, and broad, |' that aan is every where the same, since it will appear from these ‘| another large meeting of potatoe growers, who were passing furi- 
dina barren hills, stretching far away on every side, complete the scene || quotations that the inhabitants of the moon, where all the lost wits || os resolutions against the growers of wheat, because they lowered 
before us. We run up the harbour, and tack to stand out again, | of the people of the earth are preserved for the benefit of the | the price of potatoes. Diamond cut diamond, thought our travel- 
enjoy- without going ashore. Not a soul is to be seen, and the bay seems || moonshiners, it would seem, are not much wiser than their neigh- || jo tit for tat; I suppose this is the way they preserve the union 
e stars the very sanctuary of silence. It is difficult to conceive, that bat |; hours. We shall only notice such portions of this interesting jour- among the moonshiners. He hinted his doubts of the success of 
atmos- a year or two ago, the combined fleets of Europe, were thundering nal, as seem to exhibit the singular coincidence between people | such a course, but they all swore they were doing nothing more 
», over among these silent hills, and hundreds of human beings lying in |) who, in all probability, never had any intercourse whatever with each than asserting their unalienable rights. 
breath their blood, whose bones are now whitening in the sea beneath. other. Philosophers, who are good at tracing the origin of nations, Notwithstanding the perfect equality boasted of among the 
r deep Our pilot was in the fight, on board an English frigate. He has || will find strong grounds for believing that the inhabitants of the | moonshiners, our traveller was surprised to find that they, in fact, 
frigate pointed out to us the position of the different fleets, and among |) earth must have originally descended from the people of the moon. | possessed nothing but the theory. The great body politic seemed 
other particulars, he tells me, that when the Turkish ships were || Quy, traveller remained in the moon a sufficient time to acquire the || split up into a vast number of little body politics, each enjoying 
, how boarded, Greek sailors were found chained to the guns, me bed language, which is exceedingly figurative, sometimes a little obscure, | certain exclusive privileges, such as coining money, alias issuing 
ration. been compelled, at the muzzle of the pistol, to fight aga _ the and resembles, he says, very much, the fashionable poetry of the | paper promises, making turnpike and rail-roads, building bridges, and 
esting cause of their country. Many of them must thus have perished in day. What was somewhat remarkable, and strengthened the resem- charging the rest of the people for passing over bad roads and bridges, 
ng ne- the vessels that were sunk. , , | blance, he observed that the less a man had to say, the more words || always out of repair. All these petty sovereignties were exercising 
yurt of Navarino was the scene of a great deal of fighting. during the |' he ysed, and the less he understuod his subject, the more he had powers, and possessing privileges, which the rest of the moon- 
r with late Greek revolution. It was invested, while in possession of the |! t, say for himself. The government of the moon is one of laws, | shiners were debarred from by the laws. He pointed out this incon- 
ly un- Turks, by two th d Pel and a band of Jonians, and |! funded on reason ; yet our traveller found to his astonishment, that | gruity to a person who was boasting of their equal rights, but he 
in the the garrison were reduced to such a state of starvation, as to eat |) secording as he conversed with a moonite, or anti-moonite, as the was soon silenced by his triumphantly asking, “ does not the con- 
n with their slippers. They surrendered at last, under promise that their || .., great parties were called, almost every thing was contrary to || <sitution declare we are all equal ?” 
traced lives should be spared ; but the news of the massacre of the Greek || reason ; that is to say, the moonites denounced all the acts of the || ‘The moonshiners have abundance of steamboats, and boast of 
irable. patriarchs and clergy, at Adrianop le, was received atthe oe ent, |! anti-moonites as unreasonable, and the anti-moonites returned the ’ being the first inventors of these combustible machines. But the 
at the and the exasperated troops put their prisoners to death, without compliment with interest. The origin of these two parties dates | progress of human inventions, as our traveller well observes, is al- 
bridal — P , ' . _, || far back in the history of the moon, and is somewhat singular. It | most impossible to trace, and therefore he waives all controversy 
2s the The peaceful aspect of the place is better suited to its poetical || i, stated, though we can hardly believe it, that the distinction || a5 to the undoubted claim of his own country. On one occasion 
spread associations. Navarino was the ancient Pylos, and it is here |) arose from a contest who should carry their heads the highest. || 9 steamboat blew up, which accident was fatal to a member of the 
waked that Homer brings Telemachus in search of his father. He finds |) The dahehitente in conssquence off walk: an tigten, and thele necks } ieatense. . feet thie, Gus, boleant Gueadive temndise ten 
old Nestor and his sons sacrificing on the sea shore to Neptune, are almost as long as cranes. In process of time, it came to pass || oyt the cause, which all wise legislators consider fully equivalent 
with nine altars, and at each five hundred en. I should think the | thar all the tall men became moonites, and all the little men anti- |) toa cure. They all agreed it was owing to the difficulty of go- 
selves modern town contained scarce a twentieth of this number. moonites, and so they continue to this day. The former, though |! yerning steam, which is called vapour among the moonshiners, 
's one , . as . fewer in number, claim the government of the moon on the score of || ang passed a law with only one dissenting voice, denouncing the 
> easy Rounding the little fortified town of Modon, under full sail. It holding their heads the highest, and the latter on account of their |) penalty of perpetual imprisonment against vapour. ‘This was after 
sleeve seems to be built on the level of the water, and nothing but its high superior numbers. Once a year the two parties meet, and like the | a debate of more than six moons, which cost the people a hundred 
hand- wall and its towers are seen from the —_ This, too, has been 8 terrapins of Madison's Island, have a great contest who shall look | thousand moonshine dollars in delivering, and twice as much for 
dress much contested place, and remained in possession of the Turks, | gown on the other; after which they go quietly about their af- |! printing. 
hop, @ till after the formation of the provisional government under Mav- fairs, and find fault with the government of their own choice. | During his sojourn in the moon, the period for which the old 
ndred rocordato. It forms the south-western point of the Morea, and is Every question in the moon is settled on principle, that is to say, | man in the moon was chosen being elapsed, an unexpected diffi. 
paper. a town of great antiquity. King Philip gained his first battle over by the rule of profit and loss. They seldom inquire whether a | culty occurred. They could find nobody to accept of the office, 
the Athenians here, some thousands of yea:s ago; and the brave || measure of the government is consonant to ancient laws and usages, | for the last incumbent had been so abused, calumniated and villified, 
old Miualis beat the Egyp tian fleet in the same bay, without doubt or whether it conforms to the settled principles of the constitu- that all the moonshiners swore they had rather stand in the pil- 
-regi- in @ manner quite as deserving of as long a remembrance. It is | tion; for our traveller says they have a constitution, which is al- || Jory, than to be set up as a mark for universal abuse. Several un- 
stay, like a city of the dead—we cannot even see a sentinel on the wall. ways interpreted by the rule of profit and loss. They inquire || fortunate candidates were soundly beaten by the moonshiners, for 
We : , , . Srey first whether any money is to be gained or lost by the measure, | refusing the honour of being the ruler of a people so enlightened 
en he Passed an hour in the mizen-chains with “ the Corsair” in mY || and decide accordingly. He visited the legislative-hall, anc found | that they would not submit to any thing, and the whole government 
uring, hand, and ‘“Coran's Bay” opening on the lee. With what exqui- || that in every question the members all took out their tablets of | was at a stand. Fortunately, however, they got hold of a man 
wine” site pleasure one reads, when he can look off from the page, and || arithmetic, and began to cipher away at a great rate. On one oc- || who was deaf and dumb, and could neither read nor write, who, 
diers’ study the scene of the poet's fiction : | casion, a measure, which everybody said deeply concerned not only | making no opposition, was unanimously chosen. Our traveller 
linen, “In Coran’s Bay floats many a galley light, | the honour of the nation, but the welfare of posterity, was prema- || remained some months in the moon after this election, and declares 
ence. z hrough Coran’s lattices the lamps burn bright, turely arrested by an old member, who was considered the best || that things went on, for all he could see, just as well as ever. 
‘or Seyd, the Pacha, makes a feast to-night. : : , . : . F 
- . inti ta onda” calculator in the assembly, and who demonstrated by the simple | The moonshiners, he says, delighted him with their propensity to 
lost a ties -—_ - bay; = a f th ith sora | rule of three, that it would involve a dead loss of six moon-beams, || charitable institutions. He says the women don’t mind robbing 
Alba- shore, crowned on the very ag 0 . . eee om hey. nai which are equivalent to about as many of our paper dollars. There- their own husbands and children, to give to those of other people. 
| with ent stlertarap apts: ase) r : ptt nt yor cv imeeaea || upon the honour of the nation, and the welfare of posterity, were || In one place particularly, hé found that they were all living on 
ng to Re a ee — | both turned out of the house by the serjeant-at-arms. charity, which he thought very delightful, till he was assured that 
ard a “ In the high chamber of his highest tower, | | Our traveller conversed with several persons, whose sole occupa- || they were all starving to death. This puzzled him not a little at 
’ A Sete Conrad fotter'd in tho Pacha's power.” ete. tion consisted in “ bettering mankind,” for this class of men abound || first, until it occurred to him that in order to enable people to live 
“on The Pirate’s Isle is said to have been Poros, and the original of || in the moon, and found that they had adopted many ingenious || without labour, it was necessary that somebody should labour for 
the Corsair himself, a certain Hugh Crevelier, who filled the Zgean ‘theories, which he is determined to naturalize among us, if possi- || them. 
with terror, not many years ago. | ble. Their favourite and fashionable doctrine at present is, that the Travelling one day in the interior of a province called Moonchange, 
ander | increase of crime demands a mitigation of punishments ; and that he was surprised to see a great crowd of people working with all their 
1 our Made the Cape St. Angelo, the southern point of Peloponnesus, these punishments will have a much greater ‘moral influence”— might to turn the course of a great river, and inquiring the reason, 
1, the and soon after the Island of Cythera, near which Venus rose from a favourite phrase of the philanthropists of the moon—by being in- || was informed that the bottom of a river, being naturally an inclined 
lines, the foam of the sea. We are now running northerly, along the coast || flicted in secret, where nobody can be seduced by the example. || plane, was the finest place in the world for a rail-road. Our traveller 
, and of ancient Sparta. It is a mountainous country, bare and rocky, || They are convinced by their own arguments, that seeing a man || rather smiled at this, but was fain to make a precipitate retreat, when 
aling and looks as rude and hardy as the character of its ancient sons. | hanged for murder, very often allures the spectator to commit the || he heard them consulting about the propriety of throwing him neck 
n the Ihave been passing the glass in vain, along the coast, to find a | same crime, from mere curiosity to ascertain how it feels to be || and heels into the river, as an enemy to internal improvements. 
The tree. A small hermitage stands on the desolate extremity of the | suspended in the air, without anything to stand upon. These bet- || He says, that on his first arrival in the moon, he heard so much 
Cape, and a Greek monk, the pilot tells me, has lived there many || tering men have discovered a new principle in human nature, |i about these matters, that he one day complimented a moonshiner, 
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on the attention they paid to the improvement of the mind, which 
was what he understood by internal improvement. 

“Improvement of mind,” replied the other—‘pshaw ! what is 
that, compared to the improvement of roads and rivers?” 

He naturally thought that this system of perpetual progression 
in internal improvements, must be a great public blessing, until one 
day in his travels, he came across a whole district of country, the 
inhabitants of which were crying and wringing their hands. They 
had spent all their money in digging a canal, and now a knot 
of enterprising, public-spirited rascals had cut them out of their 
profits by a rail-road. He comforted them as well as he could, by 
predicting that if paper money only held out, they would in a few 
years have the satisfaction of seeing the rail-road cut out by an 
incorporated line of balloons. Upon this they wiped their eyes, 
and went quietly about their business. 

In the course of his peregrination, our traveller being a mighty 
inquisitive person, visited some of the state prisons; for that sys- 
tem, too, is claimed as the invention of the moonshiners, and was 


delighted to see how much better clothed, lodged and fed rogues | 


were than honest men, in the moon. He naturally concluded such 
examples would operate very powerfully in the prevention of crime, 
and the great object of bettering mankind. But he was a little 
alarmed when, on conversing with the honest tradesmen in the 
country round, he found they were all talking about the expediency 
of doing something to entitle them to a participation in the advan- 
tages of the state-prison system. They assured him that the rogues 


could afford to work so much cheaper in the prison, having every |) 


thing found them, and no families to maintain, that they undersold 
the honest men in the market, and threw them entirely out of busi- 
ness. Our traveller shrugged up his shoulders, and could not help 
thinking to himself it was not quite so easy as he supposed, to 
better the condition of mankind. 

In the course of his travels through the southern section of the 
moon, he came to a place where the blacks had just finished a 
general massacre of all the white people, men, women and children, 
with the exception of one white man who stood weeping over the 
scene. Hereupon, he condoled with him on this dreadful catastrophe. 

“You are mistaken,” replied the other, ‘‘I am a member of the 
Immediate Abolition Society, and these are tears of joy at the 
triumph of reason and humanity I have just witnessed. I am in 
hopes it will operate as a great example, and thus, in a few years, 
rid our country of this stain upon its character.” 

This was rather beyond the philanthropy of our traveller, and he 
turned away, thinking how common it was for mankind to sacrifice 
the principles of religion to religion, and the feelings of humanity to 
humanity. 





There are many other curious details in this journal, which we |) 


may possibly lay before our readers at some future period. At 
present, however, our limits will admit of no more selections. 
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MEMOIRS OF A SENSITIVE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


ANOTHER STEP IN THE ROAD TO RUIN. 

Txoven smarting with scratches, and writhing under a compli- 
cation of bumps and bruises, the natural consequence of our un- 
premeditated precipitation from Beacon-hill into the street below, 
we soon recovered our feet, and proceeded to inspect the condition 
of the still more unfortunate tumbler who had preceded us ; and 
who, like Asop’s tortoise, now lay prostrate on the pavement, 
amid the ruins and fragments of his demolished shell! As soon as 
Loring could speak he began to spout— ° 

“ O, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
While bloody treason flourished over us !” 

By this time we had raised the senseless watchman in our arms, 
and were placing him in an upright position on the lower step of a 
flight of stairs, which led from the street to a landing on the side 
of the hill. At this moment two other watchmen approached the 
spot, to whom we briefly related the disaster, as it actually occurred, 
with the single exception of not implicating the wanton perpetrators 
by name. But it was easily to be perceived that the suspicions of 
these new-comers were inclined to rest upon our shoulders, although 
they had not yet given them utterance. 

“Tl be tetotally darned,” exclaimed one of them—a tall, thin, 
lantern-jawed, but muscular fellow, of more than six feet, with a 
fist like a blacksmith’s sledge-hammer—“ if I don’t believe this is 
the work of some of Ragewell’s devils! It is scarce a week since 
they upset my box at the head of Long-wharf, and tumbled me into 
the dock !” 

“ Ay, by the powers !”’ cried his comrade, with a broad Hibernian 
accent, “I believe you, Barney, for I myself was overpowered by 
them, not an hour ago, this blessed night, sure, and robbed of my 
batoon, the lawless spalpeens !” 

“Why, do tell, now! are you right down sartain, that they are 
Colonel Ragewell’s boys?” ; 

“« Haven’t [ known them since they were knee high toa potato-hill !” 

Here Loring interfered— 

‘“«* They that have done this deed are honourable ; 
What private griefs they have, alas! I know not, 
That made them do it—they are wise and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you.’ ” 

“ That's one of them, Barney ! I know him by his spouting Shaks- 
peare. Is it the Grain Dragon, you think you’re in at this blessed 
hour of the night, my lad? Ob! by the powers! but it is in the 
black-hole you shall spout for this! Where’s my batoon, you 
spalpeen ?” 








“ «Thou can’st not say I did it. Never shake 
Thy gory locks at me.’ ” 

“ Why, do tell, Patrick ! how in all nater, could three sich leetle 
chaps overpower a big, strapping Paddy, like yourself! I rather 
kind o’ calculate it would take more than three of the tarnal critters 
to sarve me so. I’d a gin the young sarpents a taste of a Varmount 
fist, darnation quick, I tell you now. They should have had a tussle 
with six foot three.” 

“ And didn’t I give ’em a taste of an Irish fist, you long-limbed, 
double-jointed Yankee? Don’t you see that both their faces are 
at this moment bleeding? [Such was the fact.) But as I had 
been tasting the boys’ whiskey, I couldn’t find it in my heart to 
hurt them.” 

‘* Why didn’t you give the alarm ?” 

‘* Why didn’t I give the alarm! and so I did. But there was 
something sticking in my throat like a roasted potato, and I couldn’t 
speak above a whisper.” 

“Then, I rather guess it was the darned whiskey that overpowered | 
you instead of Ragewell’s boys. I have been on the watch, now— 
let me see—the best part of three months, and I never touch a drop 
of any thing till my four hours are up, ’cept it is a leetle bit of 
black-strap.”” : 

“ And a black-strap it is you deserve, Barney, for getting asleep 
on your post, and waking up in the mud on the south side of Long- | 
wharf. But what do you call this black-strap, in the way of 
swigging ?” 

“Rum and molasses, you ignorant bog-trotter! “Why, the big- 
gest fool that ever trod the Green-mountain state, knows what 
black-strap is !” 
‘So I persave, honey ; for you are six feet three. But we must | 
| be after doing something for poor Campbell, here. It won’t do to | 
| let him sit there and die.” 

Loring and myself had been all this time eagerly engaged in 
chafing the temples, loosening the clothes, and doing every thing 
| else we could think of to resuscitate the object of our solicitude— | 
the hapless victim of a midnight spree. I now spoke— 

‘‘ You are right, Patrick, it will not do to let him die; a little 
water might revive him; and yonder is a pump, near the gate of 
the State-house yard.” 

‘A little water might revive him! a little whiskey, you mane. 
My pocket-pistol is discharged, clane and empty—and the devil a | 
drop of the crature is there left. But tell me, youngster, if I go to | 
| the pump for water, won’t you be after giving us the slip—when | 
we mane to take you to the watch-house, merely for examination ?” | 

‘“‘Hasten to the pump!” I replied, “and you will find me here | 
| on your return. My friend and I have no wish to leave this unfor- | 
| tunate man in his present situation.” 
The Irishman complied, and quickly returned, with his bottle filled | 
| with water, just as another figure was seen merging into the moon- | 
light round the western base of the eminence. He immediately | 
"approached our group, and eagerly inquired the nature of our | 
employment. As soon as he spoke, I recognised the voice of Ingolls, | 
who had just left his fair patient in Temple-street, and was on the | 
way to his lodgings in School-street. He took the hand of the sense- | 
less man, felt the pulse for some seconds—then shook his head | 
| with an expression of doubt, and proceeded to search for the wounds 
| of the sufferer, who was quickly extricated from his watch-coat and | 
| upper garments. But, after the most critical examination, no frac- | 
ture could be discovered on any part of his body or limbs ; nor did | 
any bruise of consequence present itself, with the exception of a | 
severe contusion on the left side of his head, which was probably | 
received at the moment the sentry-box struck the pavement of the | 
street. 

“Can you bleed by moonlight, doctor?” I inquired. 

“T can try, sir. Ihave often been obliged to do it by a dimmer | 
light than this.” 

I gave him one of my garters for a tournequet, and after some | 
difficulty, he succeeded in raising a vein, into which he made a long | 
| incision, and the blood began slowly to ooze forth. We continued | 
| to chafe his temples, and rub his hands, while the blood gradually | 
flowed more freely. It shortly afterwards rushed forth in an ample | 
stream, and the patient opened his eyes. Before the operation was | 
completed, he spoke : | 

“Heck! heck! sirs! What’s all this fuss about? Ha’ the auld | 
south clock struck, an’ ye ha’ cam’ to relieve me? I must ha’ ta’en | 
a cauld this blessed neet ; for, oh! there’s not a whole bane in my | 
body—all bruised to a jelly! Heaven forgiveme! How cam’ I at 
the fitt of the hill, when I went to sleep at the heed? The warlocks | 
and fairies must hae been playing their mad pranks at the tap o’ | 
this mound, and dancing their gambols around the obelisk. Ha’ | 
the auld south struck ?” 

‘You may say that, honey ; and so have you struck, devilish hard, | 
by the bump on the side of your calabash. But, I say, Campbell, | 
you have watched long enough for this night. Go home with me, | 
and you shall have some clane fresh straw to rest yourlimbson. You | 
| have no house to sleep in hereabouts, you see. There has been a | 
landlord’s warrant on your back ; and there lies your cabin, with | 
its furniture scattered in ruins about the street.” 

The poor Scotchman stared about him wildly—made many wry 
faces—groaned piteously—but did not seem inclined to talk. The | 
doctor now took his leave, while Patrick and Barney raised their | 
| comrade gently between them, and requested him to lean on their 
| shoulders—rather a difficult task, considering the disparity of their 
inches. The three watchmen, thus linked together in the bonds of 
| fraternal affection and mutual benefit, were about moving off, when 
the prudent Hibernian suddenly paused, and exclaimed : 

Pe But, I say, Barney—what is to become of our two prisoners ?” | 
| “O, let the tarnel critters alone! If they were brought up, it | 
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| might leak out that Campbell slept on his post; and I am rather | 











inclined to calculate that he wouldn’t like that. 
Jemmy ‘*” 

“Let them e’en gang their ain gait,” muttered the indignant 
Scotchman, smarting with his bruises. ‘Should we note them for 
this, it may be the waur for us another day. They are lawless 
chiels, every mother’s son of them; and it is known that Colonel 
Ragewell upholds them in all their wicked doings. Were they in 
bonny Glasgow, they would soon find their gait to the Tolbooth.” 

“« And so they would in dear Ireland. But stay a moment, till I 
just admonish them a little, for the good of their morals. I say, 
young gentlemen, you must know that I am a little bit of a lawyer, 
having been the valet of a student in Trinity college. I hope that 
you will take warning from this your narrow escape, and thank your 
stars that we let you off so asy—jest, as it were, by the skin of your 
teeth. Let me tell you, that overturning a gentleman’s cabin is no 
trifling offence in my country; and if there be any human soul 
asleep in the same, except it be a cat or a pig, or some other such 
dumb creature, it is arson by the statute, and punished with death.” 

“So is horse-stealing, in our Green-mountain state,” observed 
Barney. 

‘‘ And is it horse-staling you would be after throwing in my teeth, 
Mr. Barney? Let me tell you, then, that I am no more a thafe than 
yourself, you long-spindled Yankee !” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen!” I exclaimed, “do not, we entreat 
you, quarrel on our account. Upon-my honour, I assure you 
that we are perfectly innocent of any misdemeanor. The fellows 
who stole your crook, hook or batoon, as you term it, which now 
lies on the top of this hill, were the perpetrators of this wanton act 
of folly. But remember—the loss of that weapon has often de- 
prived a watchman of his office.” 

“You are a wise young gentleman, and say nothing but God’s 
truth; though, by the rainbow-colours on your face, occasionally 
tinged with the scarlet, one might have concluded that you were 
young Irish bloods, who had been goodnaturedly amusing yourselves 
with shilalahs !” 

‘We have had an unfortunate tumble, like your comrade there. 
But had you not better recover your batoon? It may be asked for 
to-morrow night by the captain of the watch.” 

“ You are right, honey ; and if you will just assist this tall Yankee 
in supporting Jemmy Campbell, I wili go up after it in less than no 
time.” 

‘Stay where you are!” cried Loring. 
I locked him to his rest.” 

So saying, Tom again scaled the conic steep, and returned with 
the Irishman’s badge of office, who thus acknowledged the favour : 

“Thank you, Master Shakspeare; I will do as much for you 
another time ; though I would sooner climb the Hill of Howth.” 

“Or the Camel’s Rump, the highest mountain in old Varmount,” 
added Barney. ‘“ The ladies call it the Camel’s Folly.” 

‘Hoot! hoot, mon!” grumbled the unfortunate Scotchman. “If 
Jemmy Campbell’s folly has given him a bruised hip and a broken 
heed, it is himsel’ that mau’ suffer the smart. Mercy be praised 
that it is nae worse! But enjoy the joke, an’ it gie ye muckle 
sport, Barney.” 

“ Why, how youtalk! Do tell! Well, now, forever! Oniy to 
think that Jemmy thought I meant to jeer him, when I named the 
highest point of land in old Vermont. Why, the Camel’s Rump is 
one of the peaks of the Green mountains, about twenty miles south- 
east from Burlington, in latitude forty-four, twenty, according to 
Morse’s Gazetteer.” 

This simple, honest explanation appeared to satisfy Jemmy, and 
to appease his rising choler. 

“T say, Mister what’s-your-name,” continued Barney, “you went 
up this hill as sleek as a gray-sqirrel, and a darn sight sleeker. I 
guess it is hard work.” 

Loring guessed in poetry, as usual : 

“* Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The steep where yon proud monument aspires ! 
Ah! who can tell in what a little time 

The limbs grow feeble, and the body tires !’” 

“ A good night’s rest to you both,” cried the Irishman, as the 
trio departed—‘“ though, by the powers, I scarcely know whether 
it be last night or to-morrow morning.” 

‘Good night !” returned Loring, in a tone of affected tenderness. 
“Yet, once again, good night! 

‘ Good night—this parting is so sweet a sorrow, 
That I shall say ‘good night! till it be morrow.’ ” 

“Do so, if you please, Tom; but I am for bed. J slept not a 
wink last night, and can hardly keep my eyes open. My course is 
west—so, fare thee well.” 

“Hold! I charge thee !” exclaimed my eccentric companion— 

**¢*Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes ont 
Contagion to this world. Now could I drink hot blood, 
And do such business as the better day 
Would quake to look on.’ 

You must cross the Common with me, Perry. I have reasons for it.” 

“Why, madman! it is one o’clock ?” 

“My lord, I know it. But yonder cast thine eyes— 

*** Seest thou yon twinkling ray of mellow light, 
Near where the drama's dome of late aspired, 
The huge haymarket ?’” 

“Yes—that’s Pollard’s refectory.” 

«The same—I find thee apt. 

How far that little candle throws its beams! 

So shines a good deed, in this naughty world. 

I'll trust thee with a secret. There are spirits 

This hour at work. But as thou art a man, 

Whom I have picked and chosen from the world, 
Swear that thou'lt be true to what I utter. 

And when I’ve told thee that which only gods, 

And men like gods, are privy to—then swear 

No chance nor change hall over wrest it from thee.’” 


Would you, 


“Be that task mine— 
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“ Pshaw, Tom! I’m tired and sick of this eternal ranting stuff.” 
**O proper stuff! This is the very painting of your fear. 
Wass tech gall codons gatiebceh 
It is a cause thou wilt be fond of, Perry. 

We'll do the business, and ne’er fast nor pray for’t ; | 

oa act a deed the worid may gaze } 
ith wonder at, and envy when ’tis done ! 

‘ ee Sev hard by, at phe 3  - 
joyous c! e —there I’jl lead ; 

But be a man ‘4 ewe to mix with men 

Fit to disturb the peace of all this town, 

In spite of sleepy watchmen. Wright is there, 

With Isaac Lucas, Biven, and the rest.’” 





‘Excuse me, Tom. Indeed, you must. I am nearly exhausted, | 
and must go home to bed.” 
“ We can’t excuse you—our plan is nearly ripe, and only waits | 
your sanction. They sent me here to meet you, and are now | 
waiting for us.” | 
** What plan do you allude to ?” 
“One that leads to glory—fortune—immortality. That of re- 
peating last night’s magnificent experiment, at Concert-hall, until 
we make enough to establish a rival theatre—put down Federal- 
street, and revive the Haymarket. Such is the plan, in brief, though 
not matured. | 
“<T have it—it is engendered—hell and night 
Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s light.’ ” 


“Monstrous, indeed !” I replied. ‘ You can never persuade me 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several hundred ipts, in prose and , sketches, 
reviews, fr , anecdotes, etc., (among which are about a 
dozen “ claret-coloured coats !"’) have been received since our last 
notice to corr . These, however incredible it may appear, 


fins a aes St oe Ses nay © their respective 


merits. Six preces _ filed for a the rest ” a 
declined. examining this immense mass of literary 
i Fa we were forcibly struck with the great disparity in 
ee peg the prose and poetry ; pointedly indicating the 
poetic irit that is abroad amon, sonny disaminl of wal 
crease oung aspirants, in almost every of t 
arts, are opal. apt to mistake their powers, and thereby fail 
in all their attempts to reach an elevated rank in the scale of 
eminence. Poetry is an art in which only a few master-spirits 
can excel, and no one ought to rest ao omar Caeore 
Me who are not successful in verse, might, perhaps, 
idedly so in prose; at any rate, the attempt 1s worth the trial. 
Kat 0s ce So nterees ee Sree CE eae ne 
dim the blaze of genius by a single drop of chilling censure. We 
Said eather fa NS eith thc od of examination; Ue etl, crie.owr 
duty, as far as we are capable, to direct its rays to proper objects. 
Among the numerous productions thus declined, there is not one 
destitute of real merit ; numbers of them are very good—too good to 
reject by name, and yet inferior to our wishes. Besides, it would 
require many sheets like ours to contain them all; and the rapidity 
of their accu ion alarms us. Therefore, like an insolvent mer- 





to join in so mad a scheme.” 
“ But you'll accompany me, Perry—for my word is pledged to 
fetch you. Consent to that, and we won’t detain you a moment. 


chant, we wipe off the whole score at once. 
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And who knows but your superior and riper judgment, bined 
with the honey-dew of your eloquence, may convince these mad- 
men of their error, as you have often done, and bring them back 
again to sober reason.” 

I could easily perceive a little sarcastic devil lurking in the | 
speaker’s smile and tone—and yet I swallowed the bait, knowing 
there was a hook within it. So sweet is flattery—so frail is man! 
Rather say vanity—for I was yet a boy. 

“ Your reasoning is certainly plausible, Tom. But you left them 
swith a sound skin—what will they say to our scratched and bleed- 
ing faces !” 

“To me, Nat. Wright will say—‘ There’s blood upon thy face!’ 
Of you, King Henry [Lucas] will exclaim, 

“* Fatal, indeed! his brow’s the title-page 

That speaks the nature of a tragic volume. 

E’en such a man—so faint—so spiritless— 

So dull—so dead in look— so wo-begone— 

Drew Priam’s curtain at the dead of night.’ 
But never mind our faces, Perry. Here’s a pump at hand—a few 
scratches are nothing. Consider it not so deeply, my lord— 
“<« These deeds must not be thought 

After these ways—so it will make us mad. 

You do unbend your noble strength, to think 

So brain-sickly of things. Come, get some water, 

And wash this filthy witness from your face ; 

Mine’s of your colour, but I shame 

To wear a heart so white. Come, to the pump; 

A little water clears us of this deed ; 

How easy is it, then?’” 

I complied in silence, and felt much refreshed by the ablution. | 
We then crossed the Common, and proceeded to the scene of ac- | 
tion, at Pollard’s hotel. 

At the period of which I write, this refectory of the sable Othello, 
Pollard, in Common-street, Boston, was as respectable, and far | 
more celebrated, than our present New-York Cato’s, on the Har- | 
lem road. Pollard was a fine specimen of polished ebony, without | 
any pretensions to the tints and qualities of the topaz. He had | 
been principal cook and head waiter in one of the first families of | 
Boston—one that stood at the very head of the elite—the most no- 
ble of the Bay state nobility—the most aristocratic of the Essex | 
aristocracy—the most consequential of the metropolitan patricians. | 
Othello was a polite, well-educated and shrewd negro, having laid up | 
a sufficient proportion of his wages.and perquisites to b a large | 
stockholder in the Mechanics’ bank. As a waiter he was unrivalled | 
in civility ; and, by the advice and assistance of several of his mas- | 
ter's friends, backed by the warm recommendation of the gentleman 
himself, he was now the principal of a first-rate refectory, near the | 
spot where the late Haymarket theatre once stood. I had long since | 
become a regular patron of the establishment, and had often wasted | 
an evening there in the very company I was now about to meet. I | 
must confess, however, that I might have been, on every occasion, | 
much better employed. But let that pass. 

About a dozen of our society were assembled on the present oc- 
casion; and Nat. Wright, who acted as chairman, was just giving 
my name as a toast, when, like Banquo’s ghost, I unexpectedly 
presented myself before him. These were his borrowed words: 

“*T drink to the general joy of the whole table, 

And to our dear friend Perry, whom we miss— 
Whom I may rather challenge for unkindness 

Than pity for mischance. Would he were here. 

To him and all we drink. (Seeing me,) 

Avaunt! and quit my sight! Let the earth hide thee! 
Thy bones are more or less—thy blood runs cold. 
Thou hast no spectacles upon those eyes, 

Which thou dost glare withal,’” etc. 

But the reader must be tired with these extravaganzas! If our 
sudden appearance “displaced the mirth, broke the good meeting 
with most admired disorder,” it was of short duration; for a re-or- 
ganization soon took place, and we proceeded to business. It was 
here we had the “expensive supper and the glorious blow-out,” 
mentioned in a former number. It was here we resolved to repeat 
our dramatic exhibition ; and it was here that most of us “put an 
enemy in our mouths to steal away our brains.” It was dayiight 
when I reached home and crept to bed, muttering, as I fell asleep, 


























| fabric in which the silversmiths of former centuries delighted ; tables 
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The Battery.—It is a great pity that so much has been said and 
sung in praise of this exquisite promenade; else were it one of the 
most delightful subjects to write upon, that could be devised of a 
summer morning. Even at this moment, were it not for the annoy- 
ing consciousness that the theme has been worried to death by all 
manner of scribblers, in prose, verse and blank verse; of sonnets, 
stanzas, descriptions, apostrophes, letters, epics and invocations; 
were it not, we were going to say, for all this, we could at this mo- 
ment indite from memory a full and complete catalogue raisonnée 
of the Battery’s charms and attractions. Jmprimis, the shade, 
which, unluckily, is least found where it is most wanted, to wit, on 
the benches: item, the green, soft, velvety grass, upon which, un- 
happily, we are never permitted to walk, but which, nevertheless, is 
exceedingly grateful to eyes that have been surfeited with the aspect 
of red bricks, and hot, glaring pavements; not to mention the agré- 
mens of an occasional inroad of dust: item, the broad, level walks, 
which might be improved by the judicious use of a broom now and 
then: item, the fresh breezes that always blow here, let the atmo- 
sphere be as sluggish and still as it may in other parts of the city: 
item, the pleasant sound of the waves, dashing against the embank 
ments—but this can be heard only by those who walk on the paved 
terrace, or lounge over the rails at its extreme verge. The objects 
of sight, too, that always await the visiter to the Battery, at this 
the gay time of the year, are worthy to be enumerated. The broad 
expanse of the bay, sometimes waveless and still as the unruffied 
bosom of a diminutive inland pool, sheltered from every wind; at | 
others broken into ten thousand flashing, rolling masses of alternate 
light and shade, as the whitecaps plunge and toss about like myriads 
of restless living creatures; the lovely green of the surrounding 
shores softened by distance; Governor’s Island, with its associations 





of warlike pomp and peril; the multitudes of sails that gem the sur- |) 
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type, the required change will have been effected.) They bear too 
much resemblance, now, to an army of awning-posts, that have 
shrunk in the washing, marching up to the City-hall to take out their 
licenses; or a near-sighted individual might easily conceive them to 
be a congregation of very thin gentlemen-soldiers, all in white uni- 
forms, and just recovering from a wasting illness. We ever pass 
through their files without hearing, in our imagination, the gr«= 
quoting the words of the dairy-maid in the fable: “Green suits my 
complexion best, and green they shall be.” Apropos to the posts: 
we espied an urchin, of ten or eleven years old, on the very day of 
the chains’ “ first appearance on that stage,”’ doing his best to break 
some of the links, or force one or two of the posts out of the perpen- 
dicular, by swinging merrily in the “bight” or “slack” between 
two of them, where the tension was least; the fine little fellow 
seemed to take, as naturally as could be, to the universal vocation 
of boys, to wit, destroying the property of the public. The keeper 
should take note of such operations. 


Agate’s picture of the Bucket.—There is now being exhibited at 
the National Academy, in Clinton-hall, a painting, designed and 
painted by Frederick S. Agate, from Woodworth’s celebrated song 
of the Bucket. The young artist has given a character to this pro- 
duction redolent of pastoral beauty. It is very different from the 
engraved frontispiece of the “ Melodies,” and is much more ani- 
mated, there being two additional figures introduced, which are ad- 
mirably grouped with that of the young rustic, who has just returned 
from the field in his shirt-sleeves, and who is drinking from the moss- 
covered bucket, just drawn from the well. We allude to a couple 
of dogs, which are gazing wistfully at their master, as if anxious 
to partake of the pure and refreshing fluid which he seems so much 
to relish. The iron-bound, oaken bucket, is drawn up by a windlass, 
instead of a sweep and pole, and the curb is adorned with creepers 
and wild flowers. The following are the lines which the painter bas 
thus beautifully illustrated : 

“ How ardent I seized it, with hands that were glowing, 
And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell ; 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 
And dripping with coolness, it rose from the well : 
How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it, 
As poised on the curb it inclined to my lips! 
Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 
The brighest that beauty or revelry sips.” 


Compliment to Mr. and Mrs. Wood.—The gallantry of the Bos- 
tonians is proverbial; and all the world knows that they are a 
generous set of fellows besides. They have lately approved them- 
selves worthy to be held in honour, by a handsome display of both 
these commendable qualities; and the form in which it came to our 
knowledge, was that of an elegant silver vase, presented to Mr. and 
Mrs. Wood, by a committee of gentlemen, charged with that pleasing 
office by the subscribers, whose money procured the elegant gift. 
This handsome and merited compliment was suggested at a social 
meeting, determined upon at once, and carried into effect with a 
liberality and a promptitude characteristic of Boston. The vase is 
nearly fifteen inches in height, and twelve wide, and with the salver, 
weighs nearly seven pounds. The design of the chased work is 
simple and elegant, and the workmanship very fine. We are espe- 
cially pleased with the simple brevity of the inscription, which is in- 
scribed within a wreath, sustained by a lyre and a music-book, open ; 
on one of the pages of which are the first notes of the air composed 
| by Mr. Maeder, of Boston, for the lines written by Mr. Power, in re- 
ference to the present ; the inscription is nothing more than— “ Pre- 
sented to Joseph and Mary Wood, by their Boston friends, as a re- 
membrance of kind wishes. Boston, Mass., U. S. A., May 8, 1834.” 
The committee charged with the presentation, consisted of Com- 
modore Elliott, J. T. S. Sullivan, Thomas Power, Nathaniel Green, 
and John Preston, Esquires. The vase was presented on Monday, 
the twenty-sixth of May. 

















face of the bay and both its noble rivers, from the majestic ship just 
returning freighted with the wealth of foreign climes, down to the | 
frail skiff, in which, perhaps, some anxious father is speeding to | 
embrace his boy, returning in that gallant bark from his first adven- | 
turous voyage; steamboats darting athwart the heaving mass of 
waters, indifferent alike to wind and tide, and pouring from their 
chimney-tops huge volumes of thick, black smoke, which trail for 
miles behind, growing fainter and less dense in their gloomy con- 
volutions as the boat recedes, dwindling in the distance to a speck; 
these and many more of equal interest are there, to give occupation 
to the mind and pleasure to the eyes of those who have sense enough 
to seek them on the Battery. There is something attractive—some- 
thing different from what may be seen elsewhere—even in the ap- 
pearance of the houses fronting upon that noble piece of ground; 
they have an aristocratic, stately look, that no one will object to in 
a dwelling, however much it might be censured in the occupants, 
Their proportions are majestic, and their construction solid and 
substantial. We never look upon them without a vague impression 
of their quiet and conscious dignity; their whole aspect is indicative 
of high respectability. It is easy to see that they have belonged to 
the “old families,’ and one naturally expects to find in them all 
manner of old-fashioned household chattels: vast mahogany chairs, 
each a burden for a sturdy footman; rich old china, full of quaint 
patterns and devices; antique plate, of that massive and costly 


and beaufets black with time and the polishing of a hundred years; 
and whole regiments of ancient family-portraita, whose originals 
have long since mouldered in forgotten graves. 

The Park, again.—We took occasion, last week, to bestow a few 
words of laud upon the recent improvements in this beautiful and 
valuable enclosure, which is gradually acquiring an appearance 
worthy of its natural advantages in point of situation, and of its 
character as one of the principal ornaments of a great, rich and 
thriving metropolis. The grass and the trees are flourishing bravely; 
one might almost suppose they hed taken courage from the substi- 
tution of the posts and chains for those abominable slats and sticks 
that used to deface the Park, and were really bent upon brushing 
up, and showing how smart they can look when a fair occasion 
presents itself. “ Surgit amari aliquid,” however; the posts must 
be painted green, or some other modest and unconspicuous colour. 
It will never do to let them remain of the dirty white they exhibit 











“Heaven forgive our sins! © tempore! O mores!” PEReoRINE. 


| Niblo’s Garden.—We have not treated ourselves lately with a peep 
| at the doings of the prince of public providers, who is always get- 
‘ting up something pretty and new, and whatever he undertakes, 
does well. The last time we lounged into his garden, it was all 





glass, and green-house and flower pots; the plants and shrubs had 


not yet emerged from their winter quarters, and somebody was 
' firing pistols in the saloon. We have had hints lately that great 
changes are talked of; and by this time, we suspect, something 
more than talked of, or Niblo is another man from him we have 
known so long in his ministerial capacity, as caterer for the wishes 
and wants of the public. We hear that something ia said here and 
there—whispered about on the sly, as it were—of Italian operas ut 
the garden this summer; with Pedrotti, and Montrosor, and Orlandi, 
and the superb Fornasari. We pray that it may never rain on one 
of the gala-nights, nor on Sunday evenings, for then Niblo’s garden 
is always full, provided the skies be clear, and the woather warm 
enough, not to be too cool for a walk and an ice-cream. As for the 
lemonadea, the wines, the punch, the little suppers, the waiters, 
and lastly, the fire-works—they will be “all right,” of course. 


The Jail.—This abominable blemish upon the beauty of the 
Park, still “ cumbers the ground,” although an almost universal de- 
sire for its removal has been expressed over and over again ; actually 
dinned into the ears of the authorities. Every thing about it is bad 
and out of place; in appearance, it is hideous; in its purposes, ungra- 
cious and afflicting; in its associations, a perfect nuisance. It rears 
its ugly front in the midst of beauty, and , and cheer- 
fulness, with an effect not unlike that produced by the sight of a gal- 
lows, surrounded by e smiling and verdant landseape. Within its 
gloomy walls are wretchedness and vice, and haggard visages, and 
aching hearts; physical suffering and mentalagony. Its miserable 
inmates are perpetually tantalized by the most vivid presentation of 
that blessing which is denied to them, and being denied, seems tae 
greatest of all—liberty. Wherever they cast their weary eyes, they 
behold animation and unfettered activity ; every thing without, ccea- 
trasts with heart-wearing distinctness and force, with the dull 
monotony of their own existence. In mercy to them, let their ¢iew 
be of quiet fields, and of scenes whose aspect of repose may in some 
degree assimilate with their own compelled inertness; and in respect 
for those who swarm and bustle in the world, from which the mas- 
sive walls and grated windows of the jail exclude the wretched 
inmates, let it cease to offend the eyes and feelings of the free, in 








at this time of writing; (it may be that before what we write is in 


the very centre of the metropolis. 
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FAREWELL! 


A BALLAD—THE WORDS BY LORD BYRON—COMPOSED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY W. A. KING. 


Andante, con motto espressione. 





Mine will not all be lost air, But waft thy name be-yond 


Fare-well! if e-ver 





pan, _— 





Ps: 


guilt’s ex-pir-ing eye, Are in that word—fare-well—Fare-well = 
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the sky. °>T were vain to speak, to weep, tosigh! Oh! more 
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tears of 


These lips are mute, these eyes are dry § 

But in my breast, and in my brain, 
Awake the lay s that pass not by, 

The thought t ne’er shall sleep 
My soul nor deigns nor dares com 

ough grief and passion there rebel $ 

I only ow we loved in va’ 

I only feel—farewell !—farewell = 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 





TO ELIZABETH. 


Tue dew-drop that sleeps in the lily’s white bosom, 
And wakes with Aurora to float on the gale; 
The sweets that the wild bee extracts from the blossom 
Which Flora let fall as she passed down the vale; 
The beautiful bow in the blue arch of heaven, 
That tells us the earth shall be deluged no more, 
The notes of the nightingale’s carol at even, 
When nature is still, and when labour is o’er: 
All these may be charming—and poets delighted, 
Have sung them in music’s enrapturing lay, 
But innocence, virtue and genius united, 
Are fairer, and purer, and sweeter than they. 





Tue ERMINE OF susTiIcE.—This figurative expression, implying | 
the purity, integrity, and impartiality of those who administer the | 
laws, originated in England, where the official robes of the superior 
judges are trimmed with this beautiful fur, which is of a virgin- white. | 
In heraldry, ermine is represented by a white field, powdered or | 
sprinkled with black spots, which is the colour of the tip of the little ! 
animal’s tail. It isa remarkable circumstance, and one that affords 
us a very pleasing proof of the wisdom of Providence, that at the com- 
mencement of winter, the ermine, and some other defenceless ani- 
mals, change their dark summer coat to one similar in colour to the 
snows of that inclement season. They are thus enabled to elude | 
the sight of many of their enemies, to the attacks of which they | 


| 
i 
| 





would otherwise be peculiarly exposed. If the reader will excuse | 
us, we will attempt an illustration : 
When fortune is smiling, Amelia is kind, 
But, ah! how adversity ruffles her mind ; 
While Julia, sedate in prosperity’s hour, 
Grows cheerful when clouds of adversity lower ; 
As the ermine grows whiter, more safe and engaging, 
When winter is coldest, and snow-storms are raging. ~ 
While on this subject, we may as well relate an anecdote which has 
never been published, of a certain celebrated jurist of our own coun- 
try, who was a warmer politician, perhaps, than a judge ought to be. 
It was believed by many, that in his charging the jury, he always 
leaned to the side of—not mercy, but his—party. Under this im- 
pression, some wag addressed to him the following lines : 
‘In this electioneering scrabble, 
If you thus court the loafer rabble, 
You may not only soil your ermine, 





But nat’ralize some foreign vermin.” 


TO THE PRINCE OF THE BLUE-DEVILS. 
Written on a cloudy day. 


Down! down! tormenting demon, down! 
Why tug you at my heartstrings so? 
Is’t not enough that nature’s frown 
Has spread the funeral pall of wo 
O’er summer’s face—but must your fangs 
Inflict such deeper, keener pangs? 


Is’t not enough that I am steeped 
In poverty, chin-deep and more? 
That e’en its —— dregs are heaped 
Upon my head, and running o’er 
In burning streams—but must your crew 
_ Drench me with nitric acid too? 


Is’t not enough that every hope 
Which cheered my childhood’e flowery path, 
And riper youth’s enamelled slope, 
Are blasted by the fiend of wrath— 
But must each imp’s malicious paw 
Mix thorns and nettles with my straw? 
Is’t not enough that wealth and fame, 
The deities I worshipped so, 
Leave me, in age, to want and shame, 
Sickness, despair, and every wo— 
But must I tuo your malice bear? 
Avaunt! ye demons of the air! 
An angel heard, and mildly said— 
“Though nature’s clouds obscure the day, 
Though fame and fortune have not shed 
Their smiles on thee—though health decay— 
Place but in heaven a firm reliance, 
And thou mayst bid the devil defiance.” 

Curious eustom.—When Poland was akingdom, some of its laws 
and customs were odd enough. When any person was convicted 
of having slandered another, he was obliged in open court to pros- 
trate himself on the ground, lying between the extended legs of the 
party whom he had unjustly accused, and there to confess, with a 
loud voice, that in publishing or asserting what he had asserted 
against the person then standing over him, he had lied like a dog ; 
and then at three severa. and distinct times, to bark as loud as he 
could, after the fashion of the animal he had just mentioned. 


SEcrartanism.—As sectarianism cannot be supposed, without pro- 
fanity, to be an attribute of the divine nature, it is not capableof being 
traced to an origin sufficiently respectable to control our devotion. 








Scneme versus MANa@uvRE.—In 1631, Lorenzo Celoi, was elected 
doge of Genoa. His father was still alive, and displayed on this 
occasion a strange weakness of mind and character. He took it 
into his head, that it was unbecoming in him to uncover his head 
in the presence of his son, and yet custom and the respect due to the 
chief magistrate of the republic, required this courtesy from every 
citizen. To avoid the dilemma, the old gentleman hit upon a no- 
table scheme ; and that was, never to wear any covering for his head 
at all. But the son, conscious that ridicule was excited by his 
father’s affectation, placed a cross in front of the ducal cap, and 
thus obviated the old man’s scruples, and induced him to go with 
his head covered again. When he came into the presence of the doge, 
he took off his cap, saying, “It is to the cross that I do reverence 
and not to my son, or the dignity with which he is invested.” 

EPIGRAM. 
The dahlia, sent by to Elizabeth, by the hands of Eugenia. 
This beautiful dahlia accept, lovely miss! 
With a wish, and 7 never will spurn it; 


Tis this—that you'll send by the bearer a kiss! 
And tell her when I shall return it. 





Love or sHow.—She who loves show, is unqualified to show 
love. We should, therefore, avoid contracting an intimate friend- 
ship with a female, whose love of the gay and the frivolous has 
closed her heart to the influence of heroic virtues. 


THE FORMIDABLE TRIO.—Poverty, ignominy and death, are account- 
ed the most formidable trio of mortal calamities. Let us therefore 
endeavour to counteract their influence by their only proper anti- 
dotes, occupation, virtue and religion. 


Pursuits or trrs.— We should deem no object of our pursuit wor- 
thy of sincere attachment, the possession of which would not exalt 
our devotion to the Creator of the universe. 
—_———————— 
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